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EGYPT. 


loge fature of Egypt depends, and for the last few days 

has depended, entirely on the firmness and courage 
of the English Government. It has already accomplished 
much by showing firmness and courage. Nothing but the 
zeal with which it has pushed on its military and naval 
preparations, and the scale on which these preparations 
have been made, has made Europe, Turkey, and the 
Egyptians believe that there really was an Egyptian ques- 
tion, which must be solved, and which must be solved 
in a@ manner compatible with the honour and interests 
of England. The rest of the world concerned with Egypt 
has been brought to see that the question of the hour is 
not what it is to do with Anant or the Suntan, but what 
it is to do with England. It is the action of England 
alone that has galvanized diplomacy, and made it possible 
that the Conference should end in something better than 
a farce. And what the English Government has done, it 
has done entirely by making its preparations notorious and 
notoriously large. Every one knew that England could, 
and probably would, send any number of big ships to the 
Mediterranean, and place on board a respectable force of 
marines. What was not believed was that the present 
English Government would get ready an army corps for 
immediate action, call troops from India, name a com- 
mander, secure transports, and go into minute and effec- 
tive arrangements for everything an expeditionary force 
could want. There was on the Continent a vague impres- 
sion that England was so crippled by her Irish troubles 
that she had sunk out of the list of the Great Powers. Eng- 
lishmen knew that this was nonsense; but it is with satis- 
faction they have seen that the changes, which have been 
the work of Liberal and Conservative Governments alike, 
have been justified by the demonstration that we can de- 
spatch and provide for an expeditionary corps on the very 
shortest possible notice. There was also an impression, 
one which many Englishmen not unreasonably shared, 
that the present Government would never do more than 
talk, and that there would be no end of its vacillations 
between France and Turkey. It must be confessed that 
it is a pleasant surprise to many Liberals to find the pre- 
sent Cabinet showing spirit and energy in preparation for 
war; and honourable Conservatives, although they are 
aware that timidity on the part of the Government would 
have given them an enormous party advantage, are sin- 
cerely relieved to find that the national honour is safe in 
the hands of the Ministry that happens to be in power. 
This Government has only to continue firm, and it will 
have done much to create an honourable position for Eng- 
land, whatever may be the result of the Conference. It 
will be England that has breathed life into the Conference, 
that has insisted that anarchy shall not go on in Egypt, 
that foreigners shall not be driven permanently out of 
Egypt, and that the Canal shall not be exposed to constant 
danger. 

In one case England has been obliged to act for herself, 
even while the Conference ig deliberating. Preparations 
had been made by Arasl, patent to the eyes of all men, to 
sink boats laden with stone in the narrow channel by 
which the western harbour of Alexandria is approached, 
and to concentrate the fire of guns, specially placed for the 
purpose, on the spot where the boats when sunk would 
have had to be removed by the English irunclads. After 
considerable delay, Admiral Sermour at last received in- 


structions to bombard Alexandria unless these prepara- 
tions were discontinued. Meanwhile Lord Dourrerin had 
been instructed to urge the SutTan to order the prepara- 
tions at Alexandria to be discontinued, and the SuLTan 
complied when he found that the bombardment was really 
meant. The order was sent, but was ineffectual; Arazr 
would neither obey nor disobey the Suttan. He replied 
that the English fiecet had been making new demonstra- 
tions, and that his ms ems were only made by way of 
reprisal, and he, therefore, begged that the Suntan would 
withdraw his veto and allow the necessary works to go on. 
Admiral Seymour took the matter into his own hands, 
and informed Arabi that Alexandria would most certainly 
be bombarded, unless the threatening works were dis- 
continued. This so far brought Arasr to his senses that 
he did not dare to answer that he should do as he 
pleased. He took refuge in the audacious assertion 
that no new works and no new preparations for damaging 
the English fleet had ever been made. Dervish PasHa 
was communicated with, and he stated that, if the new 
works and other preparations were continued, he should 
treat Arabi as a rebel and leave Alexandria. Things, 
therefore, for the moment stand in this way. If Arabi 
goes on with his preparations, Admiral Seymour will im- 
mediately stop them by force, and Dervish Pasa is 
ledged to consider that the authority of the Sutran has 
en defied. It is not impossible that AraBI may bend to 
the storm and do nothing more until he knows the result 
of the Conference, although the confidence of his sup- 
porters must be somewhat shaken when they find that he 
has had to eat his big words, and own that the English 
fleet was too much for him. Whatever good result may 
have been secured is entirely due to the isolated and 
energetic action of England. This action may have 
been tardy; but, at any rate, England has at last acted 
without consulting the Conference or the Porte or France. 
The part played by France in the matter has been a very 
extraordinary and a very humble one. It was France that 
urged on England that a joint fleet should be sent to 
Alexandria ; and now, when the joint fleet is putin serious 
danger, France has nothing to say, except that it does not 
signify to her. Her ships are sate from the attacks of her 
good friend the loyal French-loving Arabi. At Alexandria, 
as at Constantinople, she has done her utmost to prevent 
any intervention that could give Arasi offence. HKngland 
has intervened at Alexandria without her, and has forced 
her to support at Constantinople the policy of appealing in 
the first instance to the Porte to restore order iA Egypt. 
The pressure of England has apparently succeeded in 
making the SuLTaN understand that he cannot any longer 
afford to stand aloof from the Conference. He has 
began to put himself in relations more or less friendly 
with some at least of the Powers; and the invitation of 
the Powers to him to restore order in Egypt is being 
delayed in the hope that it may only be given when it is 
known it will be accepted. That he should accept it or 
even entertain it for a moment has been made pos- 
sible only by the military preparations of England; 
and, the more earnest England shows herself, the better 
is the chance that an English expedition to Egypt 
may after all be rendered unnecessary. If there were 
the slightest relaxation in the preparations of England, or 
the faintest suspicion that the English Government did 
not mean to go through with its work, the Powers would 
in a moment leave off pressing the Porte, and the Porte 
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would feel again the contempt for the Conference which 
it originally entertained. So long as it remains possible, 
and perhaps not improbable, that the Porte should be 
asked and should be invited to interfere, it is premature 
to consider future contingencies. The immediate ques- 
tion is what is meant by Turkish interference. The 
best solution of the Egyptian difficulty would be that 
the ringleaders of the revolt should be summoned to Con- 
stantinople, and that they should obey; that a Turkish 
force should hold Alexandria, while a thorough inquiry 
under the supervision of the Powers was made into the 
premeditated massacres of the 11th of June; and that the 
Kuepive should return to Cairo with a bodyguard of 
Turkish troops to re-form a Ministry that could decently be 
called national. Nothing would suit England better, and 
nothing would be better for Egypt. It could, however, 
only be realized if the military leaders of Egypt submitted, 
and no one can say whether they would submit or not. They 
have said a thousand times that they would not submit, 
but they have never yet been confronted with a positive 
order from the Suiray, supported, not by some of the 
Powers, but all of them, and the temporizing, if mendacious, 
reply of Arapt to Admiral Szrmour countenances the 
suspicion that they say many things which they do not 
mean. But they certainly would not submit unless they 
believed that the Porte meant to enforce its order, and 
the Porte would not give the order unless it knew 
how it was expected to enforce it. Everything might 
be thrown into inextricable confusion if the Porte said 
that it was not indisposed to issue the order, but 
that it must first make military preparations, and 
that it could not make any military preparations until 
it knew what troops it was to employ and how it 
was to employ them. Time would slip away ; vexatious 
wrangling would go on; the military preparations of 
England would be slackened ; and Turkey, relieved from 
pressure, would do nothing. ‘There is therefore no use in 
asking the Sutan to give his order unless the Powers at 
the same time intimate that they will see that it is obeyed. 
This will mean that England will see that it is obeyed. 
It is quite certain that no Power will actively support 
England for any other reason than because it would rather 
join England than be left out in the cold. The meaning, 
therefore, of Turkish intervention at the present moment, 
unless Turkish intervention is to be a snare and a delusion 
to England, is that the Sutran should be invited to issue 
an order to the military leaders which all the Powers 
nominally, and England really, will enforce if it is dis- 
obeyed. } 


THE ARREARS BILL. 


— peculiarity and the weakness of Mr. Griapstonn’s 
policy could hardly be better illustrated than by 
the course of proceedings which has been adopted in 
reference tothe Arrears and the Prevention of Crime Bills. 


The vigorous, not to say violent, expedition used with the | 


former at the end of last week and the beginning of this 
had a sudden brake put to it on Wednesday, that con- 
ciliation might go step by step with coercion—that is to 
say, that the remedies for murder and treason might be 
delayed in order to discuss dubious palliatives of a certain 
economic and social disease. It is idle to throw the blame 
of this singular proceeding on the favourite thunderstorm 
of all Governments, the luckless printers, for if the heart 
of a Prime Minister were set on it, the most complicated 
of Bills cotld be printed between the close of a late sitting 
and the breakfast time of the most early rising of members. 
The truth is that nothing will disabuse Mr. Guapsrone 
of an idea that he has once adopted, unless he chooses to 
be disabused. He has not yet chosen to be disabused of the 
alternate honey-and-wormwood method, and therefore the 
Prevention of Crime Bill, after the resources of constitu- 
tional procedure have been strained to get it on, finds that 
a speculative, though expensive, piece of philanthropy is 
revived to keep it back. 

The singularly effective speech of Mr. Srannore on 
Wednesday, one of the most direct and damaging assaults 
of hostile criticism that has been delivered in the House 
of Commons for some time, must (followed as it was 
next day by the detailed criticisms of Sir M. Hicks- 
Beacnw and Mr. W. H. Sirn), in the eyes of all fair- 
minded persons, suffice to excuse the Opposition from the 
charge of factious or unreasonable resistance to this Bill. 


It is, indeed, possible to take up a line of somewhat less 
uncompromising dislike to it than Mr. Sranwope’s or Mr. 
Cuartin’s. The best—bad as that best must be—has to be 
made of the accomplished fact of the Land Act; and some 
measure dealing with arrears, followed by some other mea- 
sure dealing with purchase, appears to be the only possible 
means of making the best of it. Here, however, ail 
agreement with the actual Bill before the House must 
cease, except with those who are committed beforehand to 
unquestioning approval of whatever Mr. GLADSTONE pro- 
poses. The Prime Minister himself admits that the Bill 
has put a stop to the payment of rent. The principle of 
gift is bad; the placing of arrears of old date on a par 
with those of a date much more recent and of accumula- 
tion much less formidable is bad; the machinery for dis- 
covering the inability of the tenant to pay is bad. But 
worst of all is the uncertainty which seems to prevail as 
to the extent to which the newly-created interest of the 
holder is to be considered to be security for his rent. Mr. 
GoscHEN spoke excellently on this subject, and even Mr. 
Bricut seems to be convinced of the danger. But at 
present Mr. Gtapsrone’s mind seems to be in one of 
its perilous states of fluidity on this subject. It would 
be terrible, he thinks, if the payment of arrears were 
allowed to exhaust the tenant’s interest; it would be 
unjust if no regard were to be paid to that interest 
at all in estimating the assets of the defaulter. Appa- 
rently, therefore, though the Ministerial proposals on this 
subject are without form and void as yet, some margin 
of discretion as to the extent to which the tenant-right 
is to be charged is to be left to the Land Court or its 
delegates. To any such proceeding a strenuous resistance 
should be opposed. The exploits of the Sub-Commissioners 
have shown that little reliance can be placed on the sense 
of justice or even the competence of some at least of the 
persons picked up at haphazard, and sert into the high- 
ways and byways of Ireland to execute what they are 
pleased to consider the will of the Government. Already 
all points left unguarded in the Land Act, and some 
even on which express assurances were given in Par- 
liament, have been broken through to the damage of 
the landlord and the advantage of the tenant. Those 
members of the majority to whom a landlord is not 
a mere wild beast, to be hunted off the face of the 
earth, will incur a heavy responsibility if they do not 
insist on the proper valuation of the tenant-right in every 
case as a set-off against the arrears, before the Church 
surplus and the pockets of English and Scotch taxpayers 
are drawn upon to pay Irish tenants’ rent for them. It 
is probable, indeed, that Mr. MuLHo.iann’s remarkable 
demonstration of the dubious effect of any Arrears Bill 
induced some Liberals as well as many Conservatives to take 
Mr. Cuaptin’s extreme view of the matter. But, how- 
ever that may be, it is imperative that the utmost efforts 
should be used, both by inquiring into the means pro- 
posed for the exhibition of the tenant’s inability to pay, 
and by rigidly insisting on the inclusion of the tenant- 
right among his chargeable assets, to prevent the waste 
of public money without any corresponding advantage 
on undeserving persons. A great deal is heard (much of 
it without too much reason) of the hardships of the British 
taxpayer. But it is impossible to imagine a greater 
hardship than the imposition even of the smallest fragment 
of taxation on an English farmer who for years has been 
paying rent out of capital in order to discharge the obli- 
gations of an Irish farmer, to whom the State has made a 
present of property free of liability for the payment of 
those obligations. 


These matters are of the greatest importance, and it is 
no fault of the Oppisition that the discussion of them is 
only possible at the most inconvenient of all times. The 
interpolation of this measure for the relief of defaulting 
debtors pushes off—not perhaps for long, but still for a 
time which may be of the utmost consequence—the com- 
pletion of the measure destined to deal with the murderers 
of Mr. Brake and of the man Kenny. These murders 
may be classed together, although each is significant of 
a different class of crime. The one is characteristically 
agrarian, the other characteristically political ; and there 
is no doubt that the perpetrators of both are intimately 
connected and on perfect terms of understanding with 
each other. That the two years of alternate toleration 
and languid hostility which Mr. Giapstone has allowed to 
Irish crime have resulted in a formidable development of 
Fenianism no one can doubt who has read the accounts of 
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the recent Dublin murders (of which Kenny’s is but the 
last), and the proceedings in the case of the Clerkenwell 
arsenal. Hitherto the authorities—that is to say, the 
permanent departmental authorities—have been able to 
keep a firmer hold and a closer view on political than on 
agrarian crime; and the great danger foreseen by all 
students of the subject has been that, as the connexion 
between these two grew closer, this hold and this view 
would be lost. The anticipation has to a great extent been 
justified. Those who know -the history of Ireland are 
aware that the boast of the rarity of strictly political 
crime, though not absolutely justified, has had a certain 
amount of justification. Of the chief anti-English leaders 
of the past, only MrrcHet was unscrupulous in his advocacy 
of means, and MircHet himself never attained to the reck- 
lessness of blood characteristic of the nameless ruffians 
who have organized agrarian crime. But Fenianism in- 
troduced a new spirit, and there can be no doubt (the 
name of Davitt is sufficient symptom to those who might 
not care to investigate the rather complicated evidence 
which establishes the fact) that Fenianism produced, 
though at first rather by reaction than direct consequence, 
the new land agitation. Of late the two have rapidly 
converged ; and, though the milder Land Leaguers and 
the extremer Fenians doubtless hold each other in scant 
afiection, it is tolerably certain that the parties overlap toa 
considerable extent, while theskirmishers of each adopt iden- 
tically the same methods, if they are not (as seems not impro- 
bable) themselves identical. It must be clear to every one 
but Mr. Guapstone that in such a state of things the effect 
of an Arrears Bill can be no more than that of a child’s 
watering-pot on a burning house. That the Prevention of 
Crime Bill will be effectual is far more than any one can 
say; but it is at any rate a measure of which it may be 
said that it is not impossible that it may have some effect. 
The postponement of it, therefore, to such a proposal as 
the Arrears Bill would be incomprehensible if it were 
not (the remark is not so childish as it looks) very com- 
prehensible indeed. 


ENGLAND AND THE POWERS, 


Yh Lexy animosity to England which finds expression in 
the newspapers of Paris and Berlin may be attributed 
to different causes. It is well known that Prince 
Bismarck, whose foreign policy is sometimes disclosed, and 
more often conjecturally divined by Prussian journalists, 
entertains no fundamental objection to the establishment 
of English supremacy in Egypt; but he distrusts a 
Minister who before his accession to office wantonly in- 
sulted the chief ally of Germany ; and he probably doubts 
whether the present Government is capable, on any provo- 
cation, of taking vigorous measures in protection of its 
own interests. If his distrust is not justified by events, 
Prince Bismarck may probably applaud a resolute exertion 
of the strength of England. As he has the privilege of 
forming the public opinion of Germany on all questions of 
international policy, his language will find a faithful echo 
in the Berlin press, notwithstanding any apparent breach 
of consistency. At present it may perhaps be thought 
desirable to taunt with want of power and of courage a 
Government which has cultivated an objectionable concert 
with France. The sudden antagonism which has arisen 
between the policy of England and that of France may 
not improbably have been encouraged by German diplo- 
macy. There can be little doubt that Prince Bismarck 
would be not unwilling to recur to his own proposals made 
to Lord BegaconsFiELp’s Government if only because the 
consequent irritation and jealousy would render difficult 
the establishment of a cordial understanding between the 
Western Powers. Intimations from semi-official quarters 
that the Conference is not favourable to the pretensions of 
England may perhaps be intended to stimulate the languid 
energies of the English Government. 

Attacks on England by French writers, whether they 
are favourable or hostile to their own Government, are 
equally intelligible and less creditable. The numerous 
sacrifices which have been made for the purpose of main- 
taining the French alliance may perhaps have been 
prudently incurred; but events have shown that they 
were ultimately wasted. The object of English policy 
was to secure order and prosperity in Egypt; while some, 
at least, of the French agents thought only of the pre- 
dominance which M. ps Freycinet afterwards publicly 


claimed. It is believed that AraBI was encouraged in his 
first acts of mutiny by a representative of France; and 
the French Government seems finally to have withdrawn 
its formal protest against the continuance of the usurper’s 
power. It was strange that the disclosure of ARraBI’s 
relations with the Su.ran should not have excited French 
suspicion, The Turkish Government, though it may 
resent the rash language and unfriendly conduct of Mr. 
Gtapstong, is far more hostile to France than to England. 
The Sutran’s alliance with Germany has for its principal 
object the defence of his African possessions against the 
invaders of Tunis. He probably welcomes the opportunity 
of inflicting a rebuff on Mr. Guiapsrone’s Government ; 
but he has more to fear from French ambition than from 
his former ally. The partial independence of Egypt has 
for at least half « century been traditionally regarded as a 
main object of French policy. The joint control was an 
effective, though highly artificial, method of strengthening 
the authority of the Kueptve, It is almost incredible that 
any French statesman should think it possible to revive Eurv- 
pean influence by a separate alliance with AraBI. English 
intervention for the forcible suppression of the mutiny is the 
most feasible remedy for the present state of confusion. 
M. pe Freyciner has from the first strongly objected to 
the employment of Turkish troops in Egypt. It is possible 
that, under German influence, the Sunran, who has at 
the.last moment joined the Conference,may demand and 
enforce the dismissal of Arabi; but he will-certainly not 
assist the Kuepive, except on condition of a surrender of 
his independence. 

The present relations between England and the Great 
European Powers have become in some respects less com- 
plicated and less embarrassing. For different reasons, the 
proposed employment of force may perhaps facilitate 
understandings both with France and Germany. If the 
restoration of the Control, or of some similar arrangement, 
is found practicable, the English Government will pro- 
bably not hesitate to admit France to its former share in 
the direction of Egyptian policy. German and Austrian 
susceptibilities would probably be satisfied with a continu- 
ance of the acknowledgment that the Western Powers are 
in some sense the mandatories of Europe. It is true that 
the measure of separate or joint intervention is at present 
suspended. It is understood that the Conference still 
urges the SuLTAN to send troops to Egypt, notwithstand- 
ing the probability that the invitation will be accepted, if 
at all, with purposes which can scarcely be acceptable 
either to England or to France. To one Power the asser- 
tion of the SuLran’s supreme authority over Mahometan 
territories in Africa will be highly disagreeable ; and it is 
improbable that a Turkish occupation of Egypt should 
tend to the re-establishment of the financial supervision 
which has been rudely disturbed. All these considerations 
must be present to the minds of the Ambassadors and of 
the Ministers from whom they severally receive instruc- 
tions. As the Conference nevertheless persists in demand- 
ing the despatch of Turkish troops, it must be assumed 
that means have been devised for providing against the 
obvious drawbacks and dangers of such an enterprise. It 
is useless to repeat the refusal of the French Government 
to allow Turkish intervention at a time when it might 
have been obtained and employed with comparative ease 
and safety. The Sutra, though he now defers to the 
concert of the Powers, has first shown to his subjects 
and to foreigners that the Egyptian difficulties can only be 
removed by the exercise of his sovereign authority. 


Any improvement in the diplomatic prospect is exclu- 
sively due to the English preparations for war. It had not 
been supposed that the present Cabinet was capable of 
vigorous action, in defence even of the most important 
national interests. The orders which have been issued 
for preparing an Indian contingent for service in Egypt 
have more especially produced a wholesome feeling of sur- 
prise. Continental politicians have not forgotten the 
previous denunciation by Mr. Giapsrong and his followers 
of Lord BeaconsFiELD’s practical announcement that the 
English Government could dispose in case of necessity of 
a powerful army in India. Few of them will believe, until 
theirdoubts are dispelled by experience, that Mr. GLapsTone 
will follow the example of his rival and predecessor. 
Journalists who have repeatedly asserted the impossibility 
of sparing troops during the Irish troubles, are also begin- 
ning to understand that English regiments are ready to 
embark as soon as the hope of a peaceable settlement is 
finally dispelled. It may be hoped that the Conference 
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will not be asked to sanction measures which have never- 
theless probably exercised an inflaence on its deliberations. 
The mission of the assembled plenipotentiaries is to restore 
tranquillity in Egypt, and to provide for the safety of the 
Karopean residents. An English army would only be 
employed to insure the safety of the transit between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, though it might be neces- 
sary for that purpose to occupy Cairo. It seems probable 
that, if active measures prove to be unavoidable, the 
English force will be accompanied by a French contingent. 
Perseverance in the course which seems to have been 
adopted will command the respect of all the Powers, in- 
clading Turkey. It is not improbable that the reported 
preparations may have caused the real or ostensible rupture 
between Anant and the Turkish Commissioner. Any 
wholcsome impression which may have been prodaced in 
Egypt will be confirmed by the almost superfluous in- 
timation that the English Admiral has been authorized to 
take any measures which may be required for the security 
of his fleet. 

It is possible that the effect of the armaments in pre- 
paration may be diminished by a natural reliance on Mr. 
GLapsTong’s prejudice both against war and against demon- 
strations of readiness to fight. It is not forgotten that he 
contributed to the quarrel which resulted in the Crimean 
war by inviting the House of Commons to grant a sum 
for the conveyance of the Guards to Malta and back. 
The Emperor Nicnotas, who was then hesitating between 
peace and war, inferred that the Eoglish Government had no 
serious design of interfering forthe protection of Turkey. At 
a much more recent period Mr. GLApsToNE protested against 
the display of force which prevented the victorious Russian 
army from occupying Constantinople. The still later sur- 
render in the ‘Transvaal was, in the opinion of Mr. 
Guapstone’s admirers, just and humane ; but a submissive 
policy, however laudable in itself, is not calculated to re- 
assure allies or to intimidate enemies. In the present 
ease Mr. Guapstone’s scruples have perhaps been over- 
ruled by his ordinarily deferential colleagues ; but it re- 
mains to be seen whether he has not reserved to himself 
the right of withdrawing from the enterprise if it meets 
with formidable opposition. The continued presence of 
Mr. Bricut in the Cabinet adds force to the conjectare 
that the policy of armed intervention has not yet been 
definitely settled. It is not believed that the other 
Ministers, though they may be pradently averse from war, 
are disposed to underrate the importance of securing free 
communication with India. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who is on 
domestic questions the most extreme Radical in the Go- 
vernment, has never publicly identified himself with the 
doctrines of the anti-Aggression League. As a man of busi- 
ness, he probably disapproves of the expulsion of Europeans 
from Egypt; and a President of the Board of Trade can 
scarcely be indifferent to the security of the Suez Canal. 
It is perhaps under his influence that the Liberal Associa- 
tions have not on the present occasion offered to usurp the 
fanctions of the Government and of Parliament. 


CUMULATIVE OBSTRUCTION. 


fk was practically impossible, and must for some time 
have been seen to be impossible, that the proceedings 
in Committee on the Prevention of Crime Bill should ter- 
minate without au acute spasm of obstruction, and the 
consequent necessity for some heroic treatment of that 
spasm. The exact causes of the impossibility will be dealt 
with presently, as well as the nature and merits of the 
treatment adopted. But there can be no doubt that, by 
whatever means, an immediate result which was for the 
good of the country and in accordance with its wishes has 
been attained. While the Irish members were splitting 
hairs in the House of Commons, and while their English 
Radical friends were obediently holding the hairs for them 
to split, murder after murder of the most atrocious kind 
was being committed in Ireland, the districts in each case 
escaping the responsibility which the Bill would impose on 
them, and the criminals securing a better chance of avoid- 
ing detection. Every day, too, evidence of a formidable 
conspiracy, not merely in Ireland but in England, was 
accumulating. The danger of the community, the abomi- 
nable crimes of which the Irish members made themselves 
the indirect apologists and the direct protectors, made and 
make it impossible to feel the least sympathy with them. 
They have, as far as they personally are concerned, 


put themselves out of the reach of such sympathy. Much 
factious opposition, much wrongheaded partisanship, has 
taken place on the part of all parties in Parliament, and 
iaust perhaps be expected from all parties. But it is 
doubtful whether any group in the House of Commons has 
ever before approached so nearly to the attitude of holding 
back the arm of justice, in order that assassins may 
commit their crimes and escape with impunity, as the 
group which Mr. Parnet leads. The moral guilt of such 
conduct, taken together with the individual exhibitions of 
insolent defiance of authority and of idle rhetoric be- 
fitting rather a seditious meeting in some Irish shebeen 
than the House of Commons, may well serve to stifie 
all feelings of companction at the summary measures 
adopted. “ He is a knave, and deserved hanging for some- 
thing else, and so he shall swing,” says Swirr, in not 
the most amiable passage of his works. The sentiment 
may be unjustifiable, but it is exceedingly human. The 
last possibility, moreover, of personal sympathy with the 
followers of Mr. ParneLt was taken away by the absurd farce 
of Tuesday, when, nominally protesting and withdrawing, 
they took care to leave a sufficient remnant to make the 
withdrawal null. It is true that their conduct was as 
foolish as it was undignified ; for, by reducing their 
numbers below the urgency minimum of twenty, they 
were unable to take a division. But the curious attorney- 
ism of the attempt to reap at once the credit of a protest 
and the solid advantage of obstructing remains. 


In so far then as the particular persons affected by the 
proceedings between Friday and Tuesday last are con- 
cerned, there can be but one opinion among reasonable 
people. They outlawed themselves by their own conduct. 
Nor can there be any more doubt that the primary object 
of those proceedings, the object to the attainment of 
which the suppression and suspension of the Parnellites 
was a mere preliminary, was one of the first importance to 
the public welfare. But, unfortunately, it is impossible 
in considering the condact of a responsible Government 
and a popular legislative assembly to confine discus- 
sion to these two points. All’s well that ends well, 
and the proceedings may be said to have ended well 
enough in the removal, if only for a time, of obstruction to 
the passage of an all-important measure and in the tem- 
porary punishment of intolerable misconduct. But that is 
not the whole end of the matter. Every Parliamentary 
proceeding tends to repeat itself, and it is by no means. 
certain that the circumstances of the repetition will always 
be similar. It is for this reason that it is of importance not 
to admit that, in matters Parliamentary, the end sanctifies. 
the means, and to be extremely particular as to the selec- 
tion and character of those means. Now it must be a very 
single-minded opponent of obstruction, or a still more 
single-minded devotee of the Government, who approves. 
cheerfully and sans phrase of the means here used. In 
the first place, it is impossible not to see that the minority 
had a technical grievance in the sudden alteration of the 
attitude of the Government from the most passive con- 
templativeness to the most energetic activity. Not only 
did Mr. Giapstone and his colleagues take no pains to. 
expedite the earlier part of the proceedings, but they went 
out of their way—Mr. Grapsrone especially—to disclaim 
any charge of obstruction, to compliment the Irish mem- 
bers on the correct and measured character of their oppo- 
sition. Again and again, both in Parliament and ont of it,. 
the fatal effects of this inaction were urged upon them. 
They made no sign, or made it only in the form of the 
compliments just mentioned. Murder after muyder was. 
committed, sign after sign of plots and conspiracies was 
disclosed, week after week passed in Parliament, and still 
the gods of Downing Street lay beside their nectar as far 
as this particular affair was concerned. All of a sudden 
they woke up, and announced a desperate determination 
to sit for a week, if necessary. They did more. Whena 
driver who has fallen asleep wakes up it is noticeable that 
instead of punishing himself he generally lashes the horse 
whose slowness is simply the consequence of his own 
neglect. So the Irish members, who had been allowed to 
obstruct unheeded for weeks, who had even been politely 
complimented on the absence of obstruction, suddenly found 
themselves harassed with relays, kept up all night, named, 
suspended, and temporarily expelled all in a very short 
time from the period when to all outward appearance it 
mattered not one jot to Mr. GLapstone whether they went 
on talking till Christmas. Undoubtedly they deserved 
what they got; but they might certainly plead that they 
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had every reason to believe that in the opinion of the 
Government they did not deserve it. 

This awkward fashion of conducting the business is 
entirely the fault of the Government; it unfortunately 
remains to point out other faults for which authorities whom 
it is more painful to blame are responsible. The technical 
justification of the course pursued by the Speaker and the 
Crairman of Commirtees may be left without discussion. It 
seems to be edmitted since the precedent of the coup d’étal 
last year that there is nothing which a SPeaKER may not do. 
Bat it is at least permissible to point out that the doctrine 
of cumulative obstruction is an exceedingly dangerous one. 
Its danger and its anomaly may indeed be shown from the 
very words and the admitted conduct of Dr. Piayrain 
himself. Confronted with the fact, which seems to be a 
fact beyond dispute, that certain of the members whom he 
named had not been present for many hours previously, 
Dr. Puayrair then developed the doctrine just referred to. 
The crimes of the culprits were alta mente reposta, things 
slowly accumulated and stored up in Dr. Ptayratr’s mind 
during many tedious days of Committee. Now this being 
granted, as the personsreferred to had certainly done nothing 
for many hours, it follows that their particular measure must 
have been filled upon the previous night before they 
retired, so that by his own confession Dr. Puayratr failed 
in his duty in not suspending them or naming them for 
suspension then. Ont of this there is no escape. Again, 
a great uncertainty seems to have prevailed in the Cuair- 
MAN’s mind as to the exact culprits. We have it stated, 
and not denied, that one of the threatened ones asked if 
he were on the proscribed list, was answered in the 
negative, and yet found himself there. Now if the 
accumulation of bad conduct on each member's part had 
graven itself for many days on Dr. Ptayrair’s mind, he 
could hardly have made such a mistake. The fact is 
that this method of proceeding, however efficiently and 
beneficently it may have worked in this present instance, 
is one susceptible of the most dangerous and obvious 
abuse. On Dr. Puayrair’s principles there is no con- 
ceivable reason why a partisan Chairman or Speaker, able 
to rely on a majority of one, should not suspend half the 
Honse for alleged cumulative obstruction, and so purge the 
House in a manner as thorough as Pripe’s. It is always 
replied to such representations that the state of things in 
which they would be contemplated is merely fantastie, 
or such as no formal regulations would touch. But to 
contend that any stretch of admitted constitutional rights 
by a political party is impossible argues a happy 
ignorance or a happier oblivion of history. It is im- 
possible, no doubt, to guard by constitutional forms 
against armed tyranny or flagrant disregard of those 
forms themselves, backed by force majeure of any kind. 
But it is possible not to sanction directly or indirectly 
forms which permit the extremest injustice that armed 
tyranny could exercise. Every one must see in the pro- 
ceedings of last Saturday such a form; and, therefore, 
though in the circumstances members may have felt con- 
strained to vote for the suspension, and though they had 
no alternative but to support the Chair in the matter of 
Mr. O’DoyyeLh, it is impossible not to feel the deepest 
regret at the Ministerial and administrative mistakes 
which brought matters to such a pass. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA. 
_— last papers which have been presented to Parlia- 


ment on the treatment of Jews in Russia are not 
without interest, although they refer for the most part to 
a sad and terrible story which is now growing old. They 
begin with the results of a Consular inquiry into the 
atrocities alleged to have been committed in Southern 
Russia during the Eastertime of last year. Vice-Consul 
WacstaFF made minute, laborious, and very conscientious 
inquiries into the accuracy of the reports sent to the 
English press of the horrors of which Kieff, Elizabethgrad, 
and neighbouring places were the alleged scene. He 
satisfied himself that there had been exaggeration in 
these reports. There had been wanton and wholesale 
pillaging, and many Jews had been beaten or wounded. 
But, although there had been murders, there had not been 
so many murders as had been asserted; and, although 
some cases of outrages on women could be substantiated, 
they were very few. It is very difficult to substantiate 
crimes of this sort, and the Vice-Consul seems to have 


been rather easily satisfied with the absence of conclusive 
evidence. Still, the general impression produced by the 
Report is that there had been some exaggeration and some 
few positive misstatements in the accounts first given. 
The truth appears to be that the attacks on the Jews had 
been premeditated and warning given to the officials. The 
officials would not interfere, and the popnlace proceeded 
to plunder the Jews and beat them. When the Jews 
resisted, they were in some instances murdered; and 
when a reign of terror and license was instituted, 
some of the worst characters of the place committed 
outrages which they thought they could commit 
with impunity. The latter portion of the papers refers, 
however, to events much more recent; and, as inquiries 
were instituted directly, it was much easier to ascertain 
exactly what happened. At Easter-time of the present 
ear there was a revival of atrocities, especially at the town 
of Balta, in the province of Kieff; and this time it was 
Russian journals that told the truth in its naked awful- 
ness. Nearly a thousand houses were demolished, more 
than two hundred Jews were wounded, eight were mar- 
dered, and cases of outrage were this time substantiated 
beyond dispute. There is, in fact, nothing left to dispute 
about in the main features of these terrible events. Here 
and there a man has been said to have been murdered 
who was not murdered, and outrages have probably been 
multiplied in number. But nothing can be more certain 
than that in Southern Russia, to say nothing of Poland, 
the populace rose against the Jews, not once and suddenly, 
but twice, with an interval of a year; that the Jews were 
beaten, plundered, and driven away; that the local autho- 
rities scarcely even wished to interfere; and that the in- 
terference of the Government, which was always effectual 
when made in earnest, depended on the chance of the 
holder of power being a person who wished to protect 
even Jews, or a person who thought that the Jews need 
only be protected when they had received a certain amount 
of wholesome chastisement. 


A picture, and a very strange picture, of the attitude of 
Russian society towards the Jews may drawn from 
these papers. The balance of opinion among the Consular 
authorities seems to be that the Russian peasants were 
not animated by any special feeling of hatred towards the 
Jews. They had not the slightest objection to the religious 
opinions of Judaism. They had some dislike of them as 
usurers, and they had a persuasion that the excessive con- 
sumption of bad brandy was the fault of the Jews who 
sold it and not of the Russians who drank it. But their 
predominant feeling was that the Jews were a set of 
outcasts, a proscribed race, whom the Government from 
time immemorial had taught them to regard as in- 
ferior, and scarcely human, animals. The Russian Yew 
was not a Russian, but an unfortunate being, whom 
the Government scarcely allowed to live, and with 
whom the Government would not condescend to hold. 
any personal communication. It was only the heads of 
the Jewish community whom the Government recognized, 
and humbler individuals could only approach the Guiean. 
ment through the chiefs of their corporation. Nothing, 
therefore, could have seemed more natural than that the 
Government should have thought fit to give its loyal sub- 
jects an occasion of festive and lucrative sport at the 
expense of the outcasts whose existence, otherwise un- 
accountable, seemed to be in a measure justified by their 
being occasionally turned to so useful a purpose. The 
populace seems to have honestly thought that it was 
perfectly entitled to beat and plunder the Jews. It was 
accepted as entirely credible that the Czar had given 
them permission to have a grand Jew-baiting. They 
were themselves suffering from distress, and their good 
and kind father, who had nothing else to give them, 
had in his mercy handed over to them the property 
of the Jews, and had provided them with such holi- 
day amusement as beating a Jew could give them. Nor 
was the feeling of the police authorities substantially 
different. They did not exactly believe in the imaginary 
Ukase of the Czar, but they thought it absurdly unneces- 
sary to protect such people as Jews; and when the riots 
broke out, they devoted their whole attention to guiding 
the rioters in the right path. Their one object was to get 
the mob to plunder and beat, and to abstain from killing 
and outraging. They even on some occasions accompanied 
the rioters, exhorting them to moderation, and gently 
urging them to move to another quarter when enough of 
plundering and beating had been done in the spot where 
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they were. This mode of viewing things, too, prevailed in 
spheres much higher than that of a little town like Balta. 
Sir Epwarp THorNTON, in writing to Lord last 
April, said that he had himself, during his recent visits to 
Moscow, frequently heard, from persons with whom he 
conversed, strong expressions against the Hebrew race, 
and had noticed the bitter feeling which prevailed amongst 
all Russians in Moscow against the Jews. But in Russia 
we are never long without coming to the Nihilists, and 
the opinion seems to have gradually established itself that 
the Nihilists had much to do with the Jew riots, and 
fomented if they did not originate them, not because they 
hated the Jews, but because the formation of habits of 
disorder might ripen the populace for better things. 

If the Governor-General of a province liked to put down 
the riots, or to prevent them, or to befriend the victims, he 
was at liberty to do so. General Gourko said that he was 
not going to have any Jew riots in his province, and he 
had none; and at Kieff the wife of the Governor-General 
was the first to visit and relieve a band of refugees who 
had taken shelter in a powder magazine. At one place a 
solitary gendarme took upon himself to stop an outbreak 
at its commencement, and stopped it. At another place a 
colonel came up with some Cossacks, seized the first three 
hundred persons he came across, including a large number 
of Jews, and had them all flogged. This, as the Vice- 
Consul who tells the story remarks, soon quieted the in- 
habitants. Where no one liked to interfere, no one did 
interfere, and the central Government impartially approved 
vigour and inactivity. While Count [cnatierr was in office 
the mind of the Government was devoted, not to punishing 
or repressing disorder, but to seeking adroit means 
of harassing the Jews as they had never been harassed 
before. One of his devices struck Sir Epwarp THornTon 


‘as especially remarkable, even for Count Icnatierr. The 


law expressly permitted Jew chemists to reside in Russian 
towns. Count Icnarizrr interpreted this law to mean 
that the Jew chemists might live in Rassian towns, but 
might not practise there as chemists, and he summarily 
ordered them to transfer their shops to Christians. But 
at last a change has come over the temper of the Russian 
Government, and it is with this change even more, per- 
haps, than with his imprudent management of foreign 
affairs that the fall of Count Icnatierr is to be connected. 
The Czar was at last induced to see that a Minister who 


gave a ome license to disorder was really playing into 


e hands of the Czar’s enemies. The Czar is said to have 
complained that he had discovered Count IG@NattErF in- 
capable of protecting him against the Nihilists. He could 
hardly hope to find a new Minister who could insure him 
absolute protection, but he could at least get rid of a 
Minister under whose management of affairs police autho- 
rities escorted rioters, instructing them how to plunder 
and wound in a moderate and gentle manner. Urgent 
instructions have recently been issued to sternly repress 
any repetition of disorder, and this time it seems to be 


understood that the Government means what it says. 


Apparently the action of the Government has had a good 
effect ; but nothing could better illustrate the demoraliza- 
tion of Russian society than that Jew-baiting should be 
stopped, not because it is wrong or ruinous, but because 
the people who wished to kill the Czar look on it with 
approval. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


EDWARD WATKIN has had a good time this 
J week. He has entertained M. pz Lesseps, and thus 
been able to show himself to the world as the worthy peer 
of tbe illustrious excavator of the Suez Canal. He has ap- 

, by the two most eminent counsel at the Equity 
bar, before the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, and has gracefully waived a right which there is 
no reason to suppose that he ever possessed. In one way 
or another he has been very much before the world, and 
the able and versatile Chairman of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company will probably not deny that to be before 
the world is a thing that he greatly likes. Indeed, much 


of his recent action can only be adequately explained on- 


this theory. Why has it pleased Sir Eowarp Watkin to 
throw difficulties in the way of the inspection of the 
Channel Tunnel by the Board of Trade? He cannot have 
hoped to keep the officers of the Board at arm’s length 
until the works are completed and the present experi- 


mental boring has been converted into an actual working 
tunnel. To the Times’ reporter, indeed, it seemed, as he 
glanced down the great tube, “‘ with its glowing electric 
* lamps, placed alternately on either side of the way,” and 
showing “fainter and fainter in the far distance,” that 
“the tunnel, for anything one could tell from ap- 
‘‘ pearances, might have had its outlet in France.” 
Bat to Sir Epwarp Warkin the spectacle must have 
been too familiar to generate any such illusion. He knows 
to an inch how far the works have been carried and how 
much remains to be done; and at some time or other, in 
the interval which must be bridged over before the Tunnel 
is finished, he must have been sure that the Board of 
Trade would come up with him. The only motive, there- 
fore, that he can have had for resisting at first what he 
would have had to endure at last, must have been his 
desire to see the Tunnel in Chancery. At some stage or 
other of its history he doubtless hopes that every English 
institution will do its part in honouring this great monu- 
ment of Sir Epwarp Wartkin’s energy. If the Tunnel is 
ever opened, we may be sure that royalty will be asked to 
take its place on the first engine that goes through; while 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his double character of 
diocesan and primate, will read a prayer composed for the 
occasion as the train leaves the platform. Both Houses 
of Parliament have already given an informal sanction to 
the undertaking by accepting the Chairman’s invitations 
to luncheon, and they will necessarily be associated with 
the successive stages through which the Bill must pass if 
it is to become operative. But no place was marked out 
for the courts of law; and, on reflection, Sir Epwarp 
Warkin was probably of opinion that, except by provoking 
legal proceedings, no place could be made for them. He could 
not sue the Board of Trade, but he could easily act ina way 
which would compel the Board of Trade to sue him. He 
had only to resist the natural desire of the Board to see 
what he was about, and they would be forced to go to the 
Court of Chancery for assistance. By this means Sir 
Epwarp Watkin gained the additional, if trifling, enjoy- 
iment of becoming the subject of a question or two in the 
House of Commons; and, when the climax of delight was 
reached last Wednesday, he had the pleasure of seeing the 
officers of the Crown arrayed against him on a day when 


‘the Government needed all its legal strength in the 


House of Commons. It mattered not what nice questions 
might arise at Westminster about Irish arrears. Nicer 
questions still—questions about foreshores, about terri- 
torial waters, about high and low water-mark—stood for 
argument at Lincoln’s Inn; and there Sir Henry James 
and Sir Farrer Herscuent must present themselves at 
what was in fact, though not in form, the instance of Sir 
Epwarp Watkiy. Happily, when the case was called on, 
it proved that, as the defendant was great, so he was 
merciful. The ATToRNEY-GENERAL was able to say that 
the Companies had consented to an order, and that it was 
only necessary to state the circumstances under which 
that order had been applied for. Sir Epwarp Warxin’s 
purpose was answered. The Channel Tunnel had supplied 
an incident to legal history, and one more public appear- 
ance could be placed to the credit of the Chairman of the 
South-Eastern Railway. 


On Saturday the lighter side of this interesting scheme 
was most before the public. In court Mr. Bensamin spoke 
gravely of a “considerable amount of popular apprehen- 
‘sion, perhaps shared in to some extent by the Govern- 
“ ment, which the Company thought was groundless.” In 
the marquee in which Sir Epwarpd WarxkKIN entertained his 
distinguished guests there were bursts of half-indignant 
merriment at the absurd position in which the opponents 
of the Tunnel had deliberately placed themselves. Sir 
Epwarp WarkIN appeared on this occasion in a new part, 
that of the hnmorous Whig. He joked about the Caucus, 
and congratulated the Company that, “ if any aspirations 
“ they might entertain of contributing something to the 
“ great interests of mankind were put an end to, they 
“ might always fall back upon the glorious idea that they 
“ were governed on Liberal principles.” We confess that 
we shall be exceedingly glad if it turns out that Liberal 
principles include a determination not to lay England any 
more open to invasion than she is already. It would be 
still more satisfactory, of course, if this security could be 
maintained without anybody’s aspirations of contributing 
something to the great interests of mankind being put an 
end to. That these aspirations are really entertained by 
Sir Epwarp Wark and his friends we do not doubt for a 
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moment. Wealth is a great interest of mankind ; dividends 
on railway shares are a convenient form of wealth; and 
that the Channel Tunnel will yield a dividend is an 
aspiration with which we readily credit the shareholders. 
Sir Epwarp Watkin goes a little far, however, when he 
claims for his Company a special acquaintance with the 
divine purpose. ‘God Almighty,” he says, ‘‘created us 
“all and intended us to live in peace and quietness. But 
“ in order that you may live in peace and quietness you 
“ must know each other, and to know each other you must 
“ have rapid and easy means of communication.” That 
mankind was intended to live in peace and quietness there 
is no need to dispute. What neither Sir Epwarp WATKIN 
nor his master M. pe Lessers seem to remember is that 
mankind do a great many things which it must be pre- 
sumed they were not intended to do, and that living in 
strife and confusion is one of these things. When once it 
is ascertained that mankind has realized the end for which 
it was created, there will be no further objection to the 
Channel Tunnel; but a good deal must have happened 
before there will be any adequate reason for believing that 
mankind has realized it. Our insular position is an im- 
portant element in our defensive strength, and it may 
reasonably be the last which we see our way to 
surrendering. When the uselessness of armies and navies 
has become so patent that no more money is spent on 
them, and the Great Powers of Europe have proved 
in some unmistakable way their acceptance of the doctrines 
preached by Mr. Ricwarp and Sir Witrrip Lawson, there 
will be no objection to that additional knowledge of our 
neighbours which is expected to follow from the opening 
of the Channel Tunnel. So long, however, as it remains 
uncertain to what use such a tunnel might be put, and 
whether it would not minister to the strife to which man- 
kind has pretty steadily devoted itself rather than to the 
peace in which they were created to live, twenty miles of 
sea is not a protection to be lightly parted with. 

M. ve Lessers tried to turn against the enemy the argu- 
ment which the condition of the tunnels under the Vosges 
during the war of 1870 has been made to furnish. Though 
they were mined by the French, the order to blow them 
up was somehow never given, and from this it has been 
inferred that there might be a similar hesitation on the 
part of the English authorities about blowing up the 
tunnel under the Channel. That, says M. pe Lesseps, 
is not the true lesson which these tunnels convey. The 
important fact about them is that they were never used 
by the Germans, and that “ those great strategists ” 
built a short loop line rather than use them. The 
conditions of the two cases are so different that it 
is of little use to compare them. A short loop line cannot 
be built across the Channel, and it does not follow because 
an enemy thinks it better to make a railway a mile or two 
long, rather than run the risk of carrying his troops 
through a tunnel, that he would be equally ready to 
expose them to the risks of a sea voyage and a hostile 
fleet. One piece of encouragement which M. pe Lesszps 
gave to his host deserves to be remembered, though not 
for the purpose for which he gave it. “I really,” he 
said, “ received permission to make the Suez Canal when 
“it was very nearly made.” There is little doubt that 
Sir Epwarp Warkin would like to follow M. pg Lessups’s 
example, and get his tunnel nearly made before Parliament 
has come to any decision upon the matter. Mr. Justice 
Fry’s order stops this design for the present, and it 
will be the duty of the Government to take care that it is 
not revived through any neglect or delay of theirs. 


THE COBDEN CLUB, 


Ts proceedings at the annual dinner of the CoppEn 
Club are usually and properly confined to the single 
subject of Free-trade. In an assembly of intelligent 
Englishmen the proverbial question naturally recurs 
whether the eulogy had been provoked by any opposition 
or difference of opinion. It is true that farmers are still 
to be found who think that their sufferings might be 
remedied, as they have in a certain sense been caused, by 
legislation. They would profit largely by the restoration 
of the Corn-laws; but they would perhaps prefer annuities 
to be paid to every farmer by the nation; and one boon 
would be as attainable as the other. A dozen or a score 
of members of the House of Commons have the courage to 
avow their agreement with their agricultural constituents, 


and their incapacity to understand the demonstrations of 
economic science ; but in such controversies as that of Pro- 
tection or Fair-trade on one side, and commercial liberty 
on the other, a powerless minority and its confuted falla- 
cies may be left out of consideration. For practical pur- 
poses the country is at present unanimous, though it is 
impossible to estimate the force of fature delusions which 
may possibly accompany the extension of democracy. The 
dominant majority will never sanction taxes on food, ex- 
cept in the improbable contingency of a subdivision of the 
land among an enormous multitude of freehold occupiers. 
If such a rural population had existed, the Corn-laws 
would never have been repealed; and, even if it should 
hereafter exist, the inhabitants of the towns would probably 
be strong enough to prevent the revival of Protection. The 
great body of artisans might perhaps approve of protective 
duties on manufactures, if they were seriously pressed 
by foreign competition ; but the more intelligent among 
them must be aware that, by sanctioning the principle of 
differential duties, they would furnish the most plausible 
of pretexts for the taxation of imported food. 

The heretics who dissent from the sound doctrine of 
the CospENn Club are nevertheless numerous and powerfal. 
They direct the policy of almost every part of America 
and Continental Europe, and of almost every English 
colony. India is free from the taint, because its legisla- 
tion is dictated by England; and regions which are wholly 
or partially uncivilized are still willing to exchange their 
superfluous products for articles of use and luxury which 
they cannot find at home. Cospen is not to be blamed 
for his sanguine belief in the rapid progress and proxi- 
mate victory of economic truth. Lord Dersy is of a dif- 
ferent temperament, and he has the advantage of subse- 
quent experience. Few political observers will disavow 
his confession that there is little hope of converting the 
perverse nations who reject the orthodox creed. He 
might perhaps have noted a partial exemption from the 
prevailing error in the refusal of the German Parliament 
to sanction Prince Bismarcx’s apparently fantastic schemes 
of Protection; but foreigners can scarcely distinguish 
between the economic and the political issues which are 
involved in the dispute. The German CHAnceLor is at 
least as anxious to relieve the Crown from dependence on 
Parliamentary grants as to encourage native industry at 
the expense of consumers and merchants. His opponents 
fally understand the mixed motives of his policy; and 
many of them only support comparative Free-trade for 
the purpose of promoting Parliamentary government. 
The United States, forming the greatest of all protectionist 
communities, are, as Lord Derby remarked, rich enough to 
afford the voluntary sacrifices which they incur. Their 
prosperity, though it is injuriously affected by protective 
duties, rests on a vast system of internal free-trade which 
is advantageous in proportion to the area which it covers. 
Patriotic Americans would, with few exceptions, gladly 
include the whole Northern continent within the 
dominions of the Republic, and a Customs Union ex- 
tending over the whole of South America would probably 
not be unpopular in the United States. If their aspirations 
were strictly consistent, they might attain their object 
by including the whole world within their commercial 
frontier. 

The enterprise has been already achieved by England as 
far as its legislative power extends. The competitive im- 
posts which are alone within its absolute control are either 
absolutely free or equally taxed with domestic products. 
It was scarcely necessary for Lord Dersy to refute the 
objection of hostile critics that heavy duties are still levied 
on some imported articles. The principle of Free-trade 
requires, not absence of indirect taxation, but equality of 
charge on the same or similar commodities independently 
of their origin. The heavy daties on tobacco and brandy 
are not protective because whisky and gin are subject to 
the same duties with foreign alcohol, while the cultivation 
of tobacco in the United Kingdom is absolutely pro- 


hibited. Duties on tea and on other commodities which 


cannot be produced on English soil are for the same 
reason perfectly consistent with the system of Free-trade, 
although the comparative expediency of direct and indirect 
taxation is still a legitimate subject of fiscal controversy. 
Lord Dersy was jastified in dismissing with contempt 
the excuse frequently offered by colonists that it is 
desirable to provide the inhabitants of newly settled 
countries with a variety of occupation. In an early work 


Sir Cuartes Dike countenanced the fallacy; but he has 
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sey td long since outgrown a youthful and venial error. 
he Cospen Club would have scarcely any controverted 
doctrine to maintain but for the doubts which still exist 
as to the expediency of commercial treaties. The general 
opinion is that they are anomalous, and that nevertheless 
they are in certain cases useful. Lord Derny, who seldom 
differs from the average judgment of men of sense, in- 
clined to a convenient laxity or elasticity of practice. If 
a treaty with France would tend to diminish the duties on 
English goods, he was not disposed to sacrifice definite 
advantage to economic orthodoxy ; but it is difficult for a 
vendor who has already handed over the purchase-money 
to makea bargain. As Lord Dersy truly remarked, there are 
political as well as commercial reasons for promoting inter- 
course with France. Mr. Conpen’s treaty, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointment of some of his hopes, has accus- 
tomed large numbers of French producers to value friendly 
relations with England. For an explanation of the present 
condition of actual or possible negotiations, Lord Derry 
naturally referred to Sir C. Dinke ; but the facts and pro- 
babilities which bear on the question are generally known, 
and there were no secrets to disclose. 

The foreign and colonial visitors and members probably 
understand the principles of political economy as well as 
their English colleagues; but no civilized community, 
except England, was even ostensibly represented at the 
Free-trade festival. M. pz Lesseps, although he has ren- 
dered a great service to commerce, has probably not given 
his principal attention to the facilities or impediments of 
trade which are caused by fiscal legislation. He is, as might 
beexpected,a warm advocate of the proposedChannel Tunnél ; 
he professes not to fear the risk of obstruction to the Suez 
Canal; and he has undertaken to unite the Atlanticand Pacific 
by piercing the Isthmus of Panama. It is nothing to him 
that the Tunnel would make a permanent French occupa- 
tion possible by rendering the command of the sea useless to 
England. The Suez Canal is not unlikely to become the sub- 
ject of an immediate war, which would not have occurred 
if Lord Patmerston’s cautions policy had prevailed. The 
Panama enterprise has, before the work is begun, farnished 
a pretext for menace and aggression on the part of the 
United States; but it is M. pe Lessgrs’s business to pro- 
vide material opportunities of transit, and not to trouble 
himself with the political difficulties which may result from 
his operations. He has probably no objection either to equal 
or to unequal duties on the commerce tor which he may have 
opened the way. The best compliment which could be 
paid to colonial visitors, with the possible exception of 
residents in New South Wales, was an acknowledgment 
that they were personally superior to the prejudices of 
their neighbours and their governing bodies. They will 
be able on their return to describe the zest with which the 
Cotontan Secretary ridiculed the communities which it is 
his principal duty to conciliate. He described with point 
and effect the inability of Canadian farmers to procure 
agricultural machines, which have been at their instance 
rendered oppressively dear by colonial legislation. The 
Parliament of Victoria had appointed a Committee on the 
tariff with special instructions forbidding any proposal for 
reducing the existing duties. Lord Kimser.ey’s contempt 
for colonial protectionists may be deserved; but it is 
doubtful whether it ought to be expressed. He will have 
enough to do in appeasing the indignation which his pro- 
jected restoration of Cerewayo will produce in South 
Africa, without giving unnecessary offence to Canada and 
the Australian colonies. 


JUDGES AND CHURCHES, 
— decision of the French Chamber of Deputies to 


make the judiciary elective does not seem likely to 
be carried out with much promptitude. Even the Repnb- 
lican majority was not prepared to see the magistrates 
nominated by universal suffrage, and the Bill was conse- 


quently sent back to the Committee in order that some. 


kind of electoral college might be constructed which could 
properly be charged with this function. It turns ont to 
be very much easier to say that judges ought to be elected 
than to say who ought to elect them. The Committee 
sits and considers one proposal after another, but it gives 
no sign of making any report. When its report is made, 
it is altogether uncertain how it will be received by the 
Chamber. If the Chamber adopts it, it will still have 
to pass the Senate; and though the Senate is now exceed- 


ingly slow to reject a Bill sent up to it by the Chamber, 
it is likely so to alter a measure of this kind that 
its authors will not know it again when it comes 
back to them. There is a considerable number of Re- 
publicans to whom this delay is exceedingly irksome. 
They do not care much about the manner in which 
the jadges are ultimately appointed; what they have 
at heart is how to get the existing jndges, or some of 
them, dismissed. Accordingly, a short Bill was introduced 
into the Chamber last Saturday to provide for this want. 
It proposed to enact that, until the law organizing the 
magistracy shall be promulgated, the Government may 
make all necessary modifications in the judicial staff. The 
Deputy who took charge of it declared that, unless it were 
accepted, the will of the country, declared with so much 
firmness and persistence, would be disregarded ; that the 
suspension of irremovability had now become an in- 
exorable necessity ; that the want of impartiality in judi- 
cial decisions was more crying now than it was ten years 
ago; and that, no matter how many judges the Govern- 
ment might dismiss, there would be no difficulty in filling 
their places. M. Gikarp’s arguments made little impres- 
sion on the Deputies. Not aman in the Chamber really 
believes that the country is demanding anything with 
firmness and persistence. To all appearance, the country 
cares very little what its representatives do. In many 
cases it will not even be at the trouble of voting for them 
in the first instance. As to the alleged injustice of 
judicial decisions, the entire absence of particulars in the 
charge is fatal to its truth. If magistrates in all parts of 
France were perpetually judging unrighteous judgment, 
some sufferers by their wrong doing could be brought for- 
ward in support of the accusation. As regards the ease 
with which the places of the dismissed judges might be 
filled up, there is not much probability that in France any 
appointment whatever will go long a-begging. But, as 
M. Rixor pointed out, it is nof enough to get a judge 
whenever one is wanted, or even to get a Republican judge 
whenever one is wanted. Something depends on the 
quality of the judge when he is got, and it is hard to 
believe that an appointment held during pleasure will 
attract the same stamp of judge as an appointment held 
during good behaviour. 


The majority of the Chamber agreed, though from dif- 
ferent motives, in rejecting the proposal. The Govern- 
ment declined to accept the responsibility which the Bill 
sought to throw upon them—the Unper-Secrerary, who, 
according to M. pe Freyciney’s latest plan, alone re- 
presents the Cabinet in important debates, hinting 
that, if it had been only temporary, his chiefs might not 
have so much disliked it; but that, to have every judge 
left at their mercy for an indefinite period, was a burden 
which they could not endure. One of the defenders 
of the Bill expressed the most innocent surprise at the 
position assumed by the Government. He was evidently 
of opinion that to have something to dispose of is the 
most delightful position in which a man can hope to find 
himself. But the Government, though it had very little 
to say on its own behalf, found an unwonted amount of 
support in the Chamber. Its friends—for it still apparently 
has some friends—were reinforced by the Right, which 
wishes to maintain the principle of irremovability, and by 
the Extreme Left, which wishes to see the appointment of 
the judges by election at once reduced to practice. On 
this occasion the Right seem to have been wiser than the 
Left. Every reassertion of the principle of irremovability 
does something to increase the chance that it will in the 
end be maintained, whereas the scandals of a system under 
which judges equally with prefects would have been the 
representatives, if not the creatures, of the Minister of 
Justice for the time being would have been so great that, 
even if it had been set up, it could not long have 
been tolerated. This coalition of Right, Centre, and 
Extreme Left gave Ministers a majority, though not a 
majority of their own party, and the Bill was rejected by 
279 votes against 237. The Republican contingent which 
supported the Government was perhaps made larger than 
it otherwise would have been by the knowledge that M. 
Gambetta was in favour of the proposal. To arm the 
Executive with a weapon which M. Gamperra thioks it 
ought to possess would, in the opinion of some of the 
Deputies, have been dangerously like making preparation 
for the time when M. Gamverra himself may once more be 
the Executive. The République Francaise mourns that 
a want of cohesion in the Republican party should have 
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given a triumph to “that factions magistracy which for 
“the last twelve years has been a gnawing ulcer in the 
“ side of the Republic.” M. Gamperra does not seemingly 
think it imprudent to make a powerful profession his 
enemy. 

The Chamber has not been equally docile on another 
matter in which the Government would have liked to per- 
suade it todo nothing. It has insisted upon taking into 
consideration a proposal for pulling down the church 
which the Archbishop of Paris is building at Mont- 
martre. There can hardly be two opinions as to 
the unwisdom of the decree by which the Assembly, 
in July 1873, authorized the ArcnbisHoP to buy the 
site on which the church stands. To crown the most 
conspicuous of the heights round Paris with a monu- 
ment which should record at once the crimes of the 
Commune and the sense of the Legislature that they 
needed expiation would have been a very natural mea- 
sure if the reactionaries who were then in power could 
have been sure of forming a stable Government in 
France. In that case Paris would not have been restored 
to its place as capital, and the opinion of a city branded 
with a permanent disgrace need not have been taken 
into account. As things have turned out, the Assembly 
which nine years ago assented to the building of the 
church stands to the party in power for all that is most 
hostile to the Republic, and the fact of its decreeing that 
a crime needs expiation is enough of itself to make it 
almost honourable. In the debate the Right were silent; 
and the Government, to whom it was left to oppose the 
project for pulling down the church, said as little as they 
well could. It has already come to be considered bad 
taste to speak uncivilly of the Commune. The Paris 
Municipality seldom loses an opportunity of singing 
its praises, and the Government and the Chambers 
are ordinarily far too deferential to the Paris Muni- 
cipality, and the opinions which that Municipality re- 
presents, to say anything against those whom it delights 
to honour. It is not at all certain that the Right, 
though they feel bound to oppose the motion before 
the Chamber, would not really be the gainers if the 
demolition of the church were finally decreed. It is 
admitted that the subscriptions which have gone to build 
it would have to be returned, and the Archbishop of Paris 
could easily find a use for the money thus placed in his 
hands. Instead of one church, he might have many 
schools, and in Paris just now schools are more wanted 
than churches. Besides this, the destruction by a decree 
of the Legislature of a church built in expiation of the 
murders of 1871 might be used to convince the peasants 
that the Republic has really started on a road of which the 
natural end isa repetition of similar horrors. The vigour 
with which the Commune was put down did more perhaps 
than anything else to consolidate the Third Republic, and 
nothing would better serve the purpose of its enemies 
than an act which they might use as evidence that, if the 
Republic were again in a similar position, it would actin a 
very different spirit. It is possible that the desire not to 
put money into the hands of the Church, coupled with the 
fear of alarming the peasants, may yet restrain the 
Chamber from carrying the project any farther. 


THE LORDS AND THE OATH. 


At the many curious studies in political morality 

and political logic which the present time suggests, 
not the least curious is the attitude of a certain section of 
English politicians towards the House of Lords. It has 
apparently struck these persons that the best way of 
bringing odium on that branch of the Legislature is to 
create in the popular mind an idea that its action is always 
wrong. For this purpose a series of formule, which 
really does not lack ingenuity, appears to have been drawn 
up. If the House of Lords acts on its own responsibility 
it puts itself unduly forward. If it refuses to act it 
convicts itself by acknowledging its own impotence and 
incapacity to originate legislation. If it accepts the 
measures concocted in the House of Commons without 
criticism and as they stand, it gives evidence of its idle- 
ness and indifference to business. If it rejects them or 
makes alteration in them, it is chargeable with intolerable 
presumption in interfering with the elected representatives 
of the nation. By the application of these four principles 
it is tolerably evident that the House of Lords can be 


brought in guilty on every possible occasion. It must 
either originate legislation or decline to originate it; it 
must either accept the proposals of the House of Commons, 
or decline to accept them, or accept them with modifica- 
tions. For each and all of these predicaments the cut-and- 
dried formula is ready, and there is nothing left to do bat 
to fill in the blanks and publish the result. 

This easy but questionably sound course of proceeding 
could not have tound a more striking illustration than 
some unfavourable comments which have been made in 
more quarters than one on the conduct of the Peers 
in reference to the Duke of Arayit’s Parliamentary 
Oaths Act Amendment Bill. Taken in conjunction with 
their recent conduct in the matter of Lord Reprspate’s 
measure on the same subject, it might have been thought 
that the behaviour of the Lords would have commended 
itself to all reasonable people as singularly observant 
both of reason and decency. They had declined, in 
the most emphatic manner, to consider a proposal for 
strengthening the test in the direction of requiring 
a distinct affirmation of theistic belief. They had thus, 
even in prejudiced eyes, cleared themselves from the 
charge of taking advantage of circumstances to be reac- 
tionary. But now the Duke of ArGyLL, a private member 
of the House, produced, on his own responsibility, a 
measure tending in an exactly contrary direction, but tend- 
ing also in the direction of traversing repeated recent votes 
of the House of Commons, The immediate effect of the Bill, 
if passed, could only have been the seating of a particular 
person in the Lower House of Parliament; and a salutary 
etiquette has it that the Peers should be very chary of 
even apparent interference with the Lower House of Par- 
liament in its conduct of its own proceedings and its con- 
trol of its own members. But, again, the proposal in 
question dealt with no question of wide public interest or 
concernment. No difficulty about the oath had been felt 
before Mr. Brapiavcn’s time; and, despite the confident 
and somewhat adhortatory statements of certain persons, 
it is impossible for the House of Lords to know that any 
difficulty will be felt hereafter. Therefore the House was 
called upon to vote a kind of private Bill in reference to 
something which was not directly within its own cogni- 
zance, and in which the initiative, if it came at all, was 
clearly marked out as proper to come from somewhere 
else. Yet, again, as matter of public notoriety, if not of 
official knowledge, the Lords were aware that the person 
whom, and whom alone they were asked to relieve from 
disability, was not only an individual person, not only 
a member (if only an incomplete member) of a Honse 
with which decency commanded that they should refrain 
from meddling, but one who by his acts has notoriously, 
and by the confession of the more reputable members 
of his own sect, put himself beyond sympathy. Nor 
were even these reasons, weighty as they are, the only 
reasons which the House had to consider. The proposal 
was, indeed, a proposal affecting directly a minimum of 
persons, and that minimum one individually most un- 
worthy of consideration. But it was a proposal in itself 
of considerable magnitude, and concerning indirectly the 
consciences and feelings of a very large number, probably 
of the enormous majority, of the subjects of the Queen. 
It was one, moreover, concerning matters in which the 
members of the Government had taken a most active, 
though a singularly ineffectual, part. The House of Lords 
might therefore feel that any proposition on the subject, 
if made at all, should be made by the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, and not by a private member. Every one 
of these reasons is one which would have. considerable 
weight with a legislator intelligent and careful of the 
duties of his position. Every one of them is independent 
of the others, so that their effect is cumulative. It may 
be said without hesitation that, taken together, they would 
be enough to make a man who on the mere abstract merits 
of the proposal might have no objection to it, decide 
without misgiving to vote against it. 

But there is another consideration closely connected 
with the last of those just enumerated which might also 
demand the attention of those who had the proposal set 
before them. The Lords were asked to pass a privi- 
legium in favour of Mr. Braviaven; to interfere in a 
very dubious fashion with the courtesy-rights, if not with 
the strict privileges, of the House of Commons; to run 
counter to the wishes of the majority of respectable people 
in the country; to encourage boisterous insubordination 
in members of Parliament. But they were asked to 
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do more than this. They were asked to connive at one 
more attempt on the part of Ministers to smuggle a sup- 
porter whom they dare not openly avow into the House 
of Commons. The motives which induced the Duke of 
Anrcy.t to heap these coals of fire on the heads of his late 
colleagues can only have been laudable; the condact to 
which those motives led is positively affecting in its 
chivalrous self-sacrifice. The Duke of ArcytL has as 
little sympathy with Mr. Brap.avau’s theological opinions 
as Mr. Griapsronu himself; he has much less sympathy 
with his political opinions, and he has nothing to gain 
from the addition of Mr. BrapLaven’s name to the division 
lists, or from the satisfaction given to extreme Radicals 
and to Nonconformists whose sole criterion of the fitness 
of a member of Parliament is that he may be counted 
on to vote for the disestablishment of the Church. 
Therefore, the conduct of the Duke of Arcytt is alto- 
gether noble and touching. But the majority of the 
House of Lords, who have their own duty and the 
public advantage to look to, could hardly be expected to 
be touched by their colleague’s self-abnegation to the ex- 
tent of making themselves accomplices in his scheme. The 
satisfaction of Mr. Guapstone’s political aims without the 
shocking of his conscience may be an object with Mr. Giap- 
8TONk’s personal friends—it caunot besaid to be an obligatory 
one with any one else. Almost all the difficulty has been 
the result of the Prime Minisrer’s original unwillingness 
to be deprived of a supporter on the one hand, and to 
take overt measures for relaxing the oath on the other. 
With such a state of affairs, even without the con- 
siderations already mentioned, it cannot be expected that 
the House of Lords should interfere. For it cannot 
be too often repeated that the agitation on the subject 
is almost wholly factitious, and represents no consider- 
able amount of public opinion. A few people may have 
a general objection, conscientious or unconscientious, to 
tests in general; a few more a languid speculative dis- 
like to this test in particular. But these are not the 
conditions in which it is the duty of the House of 
Lords to go out of its way to meddle with a disagree- 
able matter in the direct interest of a more disagree- 
able person, and in the indirect interest of Ministers who 
are too shy of their protégé to take up his cause themselves. 
The previous question, which was formally moved in re- 
gard to Lord Repgspatr’s proposal, and which was _prac- 
tically urged by Lord Carnarvon and voted by the House 
on Tuesday night, was therefore in every way the best 
method of dealing with a question which has not, as a 
reat one, any actuality; with which the House of 

rds, in particular, has nothing to do; and which has 
not been presented for its attention by any responsible 
member of the Government of the day. To deal with the 
merits was really unnecessary. 


THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


ar is not easy to form a definite opinion on the merits of 

the Association which calls itself the Liberty and 
Property Defence League. At Wednesday’s meeting there 
was a constant tendency to talk politics, coupled with re- 
peated assurances that politics were entirely excluded from 
the operations of the League. It was plain that the 
interference with property which the speakers had chiefly 
in their minds was the Irish Land Act; but the Act itself 
was never named, It is not very clear how the Associa- 
tion proposes to achieve the defence of property and liberty 
if the most conspicuous of the attacks made on them may 
not be diréctly mentioned. No one can doubt to what 
Lord Forrescur referred when he described the present 
Government as one which “ during the past two years has 
“* proposed several, and carried a few, measures annulling 
“past and forbidding future business contracts between 


matters turned out, Lord Etcuo does not seem to have 
secured any allies who would not have been as willing to 
speak their minds upon this point as upon any other. The 
writers of the letters which he read to the meeting had 
evidently great difficulty in keeping off the forbidden 
subject. Lord Grey laments the disposition recently 
shown in Parliament “to interfere with freedom of con- 
“tract between individuals in cases where they are the 
“ best judges of what agreements it is expedient for them 
“to make.” Lord Penzance could not keep the forbidden 
subject quite ont of his letter. His reason for joining the 
League is that, “since the gross departure from all prin- 
“ ciple has set the example in Jreland of fixing rent by 
“law, numerous classes are beginning to turn their eyes 
“to the Legislature to improve their position.” Lord 
Brazourve told the meeting that his “ excuse for opposing 
“ Her Masesty’s Government on several occasions was 
“ that they had abandoned the principles of liberty.” The 
weakness of the Liberty and Property Defence League will 
be that its nominal objects will not be its real ones; or, at 
all events, that its nominal objects will not be those which 
it has most at heart. When confiscation is going on on an 
heroic scale in Ireland, it will seem trifling with great 
questions to call attention to some small interference with 
liberty or property in England. It would have been better if 
the Association had plainly said that they wished to resist 
all extensions of the principle of the Land Act, whether in 
Ireland or in Great Britain, or had waited to take up their 
parable until recent legislation about Treland had a little 
faded from recollection. As it is, the only people who are 
likely to take much interest in the organization are the 
people whose cause that organization has seemingly, by a 
self-denying ordinance, shut itself out from defending. 


Whether, putting politics aside, this is the right moment 
for starting this new League we will not undertake to say. 
Bat that things are tending to a point at which some 
action ought to be taken in this direction is unfortunately 
beyond question. What that direction is is very well 
put in Lord Bramwett’s letter to Lord Excno. “I like,” 
he says, “ to be governed as little as possible, and what I 
“ like for myself I like for others. No one can know my 
* wants as well as myself, and I am pretty sure that no 
** one will take as much pains as I should to gratify them. 

‘.... Lused to say that the difference between us and 
“ foreigners: was that we did everything not forbidden; 
“ they could only do what was permitted. That difference 
“is ceasing.” Lord Bramwe tt has perhaps allowed himself 
to slightly overstate his case. A safer way of putting it 
might be to say that there are perhaps more people now than 
there used to be who are in favour of this difference ceasing. 
If we leave Ireland and ground game out of the question, it 
is somewhat sweeping to say that it begins tocease. Before 
the Liberty and Property Defence League can do any good, 
its founders must be prepared with a list of particulars in 
which our liberty to do everything that is not forbidden is 
seriously threatened. They will not have much difficulty 
in drawing up a list of proposals made with that object ; 
but there may be reason to hope that the passing of the mea- 
sures included in it is more remote than Lord Bramwe.. 
thinks. Probably he had in view, among others, a Bill which 
is pretty certain to be introduced before iong by which work- 
men will be forbidden to contract themselves out of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. We are inclined to hope that, 
whenever this measure is brought forward, the common 
sense of the working classes will tell them that, to impose 
an utterly uncertain liability upon employers, and then to 
forbid their making contracts with their men which may 
make that liability more definite, is really to injure both. 
The main use of such a law as the Employers’ Liability 
Act is to create contracts which shall prevent it from 
coming into operation. A law which should exactly define 
the nature of each employer’s liability in the case of an 
accident to one of his workmen must be a law dealing 
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sired that employers should take every opportunity of 
explaining this to their men, and of showing the ut- 
most readiness to make liberal contracts in reference 
to their particular case. -Whether they will be helped to 
do so by the formation at this moment of a Liberty 
and Property Defence League is another question. We 
should have felt more confidence on this point if the 
demand for such a form of protection had come, in part at 
all events, from working-men. If the ends of such an 
Association are to be answered, workmen must be made to 
feel that the new doctrines with regard to State inter- 
vention will in the end hamper them in the disposal of 
their labour quite as much as they will hamper employers 
in the management of their property. We doubt some- 
how whether the particular instrument devised by Lord 
Excxo will succeed in bringing this truth home to them. 


It is not impossible that the Association will break up 
by reason of the different opinions entertained by its 
members on a question which more than any other illus- 
trates the present disposition to substitute tutelage for 
liberty. We may, of course, be doing the Association an 
injustice. They may be as sound upon the liquor ques- 
tion as they evidently are upon the Irish land question. 
But it will certainly be surprising if this should prove to 
be the case. Men are so curiously inconsistent on the 
subject of legislation about drink that they will often ad- 
vocate measures in regard to it which, on any other sub- 
ject, they would denounce as gross tyranny. Yet nothing 
can be a better example of the tendency against which 
Lord BRAMWELL so consistently protests than the kind of 
legislation with which Sir Wirrrip Lawson’s name is 
associated. If local option is once set up, it will not be for- 
bidden to drink ; butin some, probably in many, parts of the 
country it will be made very difficult todrink. Men who wish 
to sell liquor will not be allowed to sell it; men who wish 
to buy liquor will not be allowed to buyit. This prohibition 
will not be the result of any change in the public mind as 
to the nature of the thing sold. If the whole country 
were converted to the belief that alcohol is always 
poisonous, there would be nothing contrary to liberty in 
its being excluded from the market. But, if a local option 
Bill is passed, the opinion of the great mass of the com- 
munity upon this question will be just what it has always 
been. They will hold alcohol to be poisonous when taken 
to excess, and harmless, if not wholesome, when taken in 
moderation. The effect of local option will be to sacrifice 
the sober to the druanken—to depreciate the value of pro- 
perty, and to restrict individual liberty in the interests 
of a minority which demands that its neighbours shall 
be forbidden to drink in moderation in order that it 
may not itself have the raeans of drinking to excess, 
This will be a most useful and appropriate field for 
the labours of the Liberty and Property Defence League. 
If it devotes itself to this class of subjects, and resists 
the temptation to oppose the intervention of the State 
when it only takes the form of supervision, it may have a 
useful career before it. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Ras tres ier else the Americans may be, they are not, as a 


people, sentimental; and, without considering motives too 
curiously, we might, one would have thought, have been well 
enough content to look upon the window recently placed, at their 
cost, in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as a sincere and graceful 
tribute to the memory of an illustrious Englishman from a land 
with whose history his name is closely and nobly associated. But 
it seems this is not so. The window, which has a curious and 
interesting Emap of its own, has been set up, as every one knows, 
to the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose headless body lies in 
the chancel below ; and neither the compliment nor its object will 
a writer in one English journal, which we have seen, accept at 
any price. He seems to find a meddlesomeness, an interference 
with things which do not concern them, half-sentimental, half self- 
seeking, and apparently wholly impertinent, in the homage which 
Americans delight to pay to the mighty dead. Of their pilgrim- 
ages to Stratford, even, he is a little suspicious; but Shakspeare, 
he allows, was at least a poet, whereas there are doubts if this 
“Devonshire adventurer was even the pseudo-philosopher his 
admirers pretend that he was.” In his eyes, indeed, Raleigh is ro 
more than “an unscrupulous buccaneer, an adroit flatterer, an 
accomplished liar”; full of wild schemes, “ all directly tending to 
his own aggrandizement ” ; rapacious in acquiring money, prodigal 
in spending it; in short, a “ character such as should be, and in- 
deed is, dear only to the emotional sempstress, and the romantic 
boarding-school miss, when presented to their enraptured view 


through the roseate medium of fiction.” Regarding him through 
this far from roseate medium, it is small wonder that the writer 
in the journal quoted can see no grounds on which Raleigh has 
deserved “ semi-beatification in one of our most ancient houses of 
worship.” 


These are hard words indeed ; but there is balm in Gilead yet. 
Another of our newspapers, dealing with this subject, thinks nobly 
of the soul of Raleigh, and in no way approves the opinion of the 
paper just quoted. It is a little vague, to be sure, in its admira- 
tion, seeming to be only quite certain about his “ priceless gifts 
of the potato and tobacco”; yet even this is something, for the 
rival publication roundly asserts these benefits to be but equivocal. 
But a greater than all the journalists is here. A poet!—a 
poet, indeed, who has been silent too long, but who has at length 
et on his singing-robes again, and for a noble office. Mr. Martin 

upper has published a “ patriotic play,” in five acts and blank 
verse, on Sir Walter. 

Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise ; 
Hear it, good man, old in days! 


The poetic has now, as we all know, come finally to be recognized as 
so rococo and unsatisfying a form of drama that one hardly dares 
to prophesy any very solid or brilliant success for Mr. Tupper’s 
play. And for other reasons, too, it is scarcely perhaps likely to 
turn the frivolous mind of the modern Englishman back with any 
seriousness to Raleigh and his times. It appears that Mr. Tupper, 
like Gibbon, had been meditating a life of Sir Walter, but, again 
like Gibbon, had found the ground so well preoccupied that there 
appeared no just excuse for his intrusion. At this juncture it 
suddenly occurred to him, forgetful apparently of Dr. Sewell’s 
tragedy (which, indeed, lends itself somewhat readily to forget- 
fulness), and also of Phelps’s wonderful portrait of the Scotch 
King, that there had been no “fair dramatic impersonation” of 
Raleigh, and no “ just histrionic sketch of the special temperaments 
of Elizabeth or James” ; whereupon “ immediately this play flowed 
out.” It has flowed out, perhaps, a little too immediately. 
“ Nothing is easier,” says Mr. Tupper, “ than to find fault.” Alas! 
this is so indeed ; but even with the sweetest disposition that 
ever animated a critic, it is hardly possible, we fear, to accept 
Mr. Tupper’s Raleigh, or his Elizabeth, or even his James—who 
offers no doubt the fairest field to fancy—as very real or satis- 
fying “ impersonations.” Many years ago, when the Proverbial 
Philosophy first made its way to America, where it found, as we 
know, @ most cordial and sympathetic welcome, N. P. Willis, then 
one of the shining lights of American literature, praised it very 
highly as the forgotten work of some Elizabethan worthy. The 
world, both the New World and the Old, is perhaps a little better 
versed now in Elizabethan literature; at any rate, Mr. Tupper’s 
recent work, even without his name, would hardly be likely to 
foster a similar illusion. One remembers Congreve's saying, that 
if the conversation of the two wittiest men in the world were to 
be taken down verbatim, it would cut but a poor figure from 
the stage. Still, even remembering this, one can hardly accept 
the following as an illustration of the ready wit and felicity of 
language that we understand to have distinguished Elizabeth and 
those about her. It is from the scene where the famous, if 
apocryphal, episode of the cloak is portrayed. Elizabeth is 
stepping from her barge, and as she pauses at the muddy landing- 
stage, Raleigh runs forward, gracefully throws his cloak down, and 
says, on one knee :— 


Thus let me bridge it for your Moony. 
[ The Queen steps on it. 


QUEEN. 
Bridget, quotha! didst say thy Bridget wove it ? 
? The courtiers laugh. 
RALEIGH, 
My liege, the flashing of such ready wit 
Becomes a court so brilliant. 


However, let us not carp at this faithful and patriotic poet, who 
has done, no doubt, what in him lies to reseue from oblivion or 
contempt his illustrious and so often underrated countryman, 
Bat, in sober truth, is there not something a little distasteful, a 
little .humiliating, in the pecking of these “tits, wrens, and all 
winged nothings” at this noble carcase? ‘Raleigh was indeed a 
man whom fate persecuted with a twofold malignity ; she followed 
him relentlessly in life, and even in death she has not been divided 
from him, Of all our great men, to him perhaps does Antony’s 
famous reflection over the dead Caesar come most truly home; 
evil that he did has kept so persistently and so immeasurably before 
us, that many of us have seemed well nigh to forget that any 
good whatsoever was interred with his bones. Even Gibbon, 
fired at first with the “eventful story of the soldier and sailor, 
the courtier and historian,” resolved soon to abandon a hero 
whose character he found “ambiguous,” whose actions were 
“ obscure,” and whose fame was “confined to the narrow limits of 
our language and ur island.” “ What new lights,” he asked 
himself, “could I reflect on a subject which has exercised the 
impartial philosophy of Hume ?” How impartial that philosophy in 
this instance proved itself every one will remember, and with what 
singular adroitness it has marshalled vow false witnesses. And 
another writer, somewhat less known—Wallace, who carried on 
Sir James Mackintosh’s history for Lardner’s Cyclopedia—has 
fairly outpaced even Hume. He, indeed, can find nothing better 
to say of Raleigh than that he was “ambitious, adventurous, un- 
principled, atrocious,” with not only “the cupidity, but the 
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barbarity, of the pirate.” His History of the Worlu, in the place 
and circumstances of its undertaking, appears to this inflexible 
moralist a proof rather “ of his gaye than of his genius.” 
The despatch of the famous cordial to Prince Henry, with the 
guarantee of a cure in any case of fever, provided that there had 
been no poisoning at work, “convicts him of the ignorance and 
impudence of a downright empiric,” while the reservation of 
poison “ affords a presumption of innate malice.” Really, allowing 
for the modern advance in verbal decorum, it seems as though 
this gentleman was very much of the same mind with Sir 
Edward Coke, who, in his capacity of Attorney-General con- 
ducting the prosecution of Raleigh at Winchester, adorned bis 
ease with such flowers of oratory as “damnable atheist” and 
“spider of hell.” And, curiously enough, Wallace professes to 
have written “with an entire concurrence in Sir James 
Mackintosh’s developed principles and views.” Mackintosh’s! 
whom Macaulay praises above all men for his large share of those 
intellectual and moral qualities which form the most important 
equipment of the historian. “Singularly mild, calm, and im- 
partial in his judgments of men and parties . . . with a large 
toleration for the infirmities of men exposed to strong temptations,” 
alone of all English historians are he and Hallam, according to 
the same authority, “ entitled to be called judges”; the rest are 
only “ advocates.” But Hallam, Macaulay admits, was something 
of a “hanging” judge—“ his black cap is in constant requisi- 
tion”; whereas Mackintosh “ erred perhaps a little on the 
other side. He liked a maiden assize, and came away with 
white gloves, after sitting in judgment on batches of the 
most notorious offenders.” Jlowever, whether it be Mackintosh or 
Wallace who has passed sentence on Raleigh, the “ hanging” 
judgments of Hallam are, in this case at least, the more tender 
mercies; fur he does allow Raleigh some merits, and allows, too, 
that both his errors and his misfortunes would never probably 
have been what they were had he “ever shown a discretion 
bearing the least proportion to his genius.” Of later historians 
Mr. Froude, if our memory serves us, mentions his name even but 
once—as one of the officers, Edmund Spenser being another, who 
accompanied Lord Grey to Dingle after the defeat at Glenmalure— 
and so gives us a history of Elizabeth’s reign without Raleigh! 
Nor has Raleigh been much more fortunate with those who 
have wished him well. Oldys, his first serious biographer—an 
honest, good soul, with a great love for his hero—is, as Gibbon 
truly says, something too much of a panegyrist, and an execrable 
writer to boot ; moreover, it is difficult to bear patiently with his 
shameless tamperings with the text of Raleigh’s works. Birch, 
copious and accurate, is also dull. Cayley is dull and not 
always accurate, besides, like Oldys, playing the advocate’s part 
a little too openly. Tytler is good so far as he goes; but, in 
truth, he does not go very far, and his view of Raleigh is a 
little hampered by his easy acceptance both of the conventional 
scandal about Elizabeth and the conventional sentiment about 
Mary. Mrs. Thomson writes pleasantly, with all a woman's 
admiration for the picturesque side of her hero’s life, and some- 
thing more than a woman’s balance of judgment; but a female 
mind is perhaps hardly likely to see and understand such a man as 
Raleigh really was. Mr. Edwards's voluminous and careful work has 
robably left nothing to the research of future biographers; and 
ad he — as felicitous in arranging his materials as he has been 
industrious in collecting them, there would, in Mr. Tupper’s words, 
have been no just excuse for further intrusion. But on all, or almost 
all, of Raleigh’s biographers a fearful and mysterious curse seems 
to have fallen, the curse of that disease which “struck into the 
life and soul” of the third Peter Bell—the curse of dulness, Now 
to be dull on any subject is a grave literary misdemeanour, but to 
be dull on Raleigh—whose very vision, when we call it up, is 
surely, in its marvellous and many-sided brilliancy, an antidote 
to dulness, if one there ever was—is anathema maranatha, 
Kingsley, indeed, is not dull; whatever else he may be as a 
writer, dull he could never be; and in many respects his essay 
on Raleigh, in that volume of his works known as Plays and 
Puribans, is the best, as certainly it is the most attractive, utter- 
ance that has yet been heard about the man, But, though never 
dull, Kingsley could be, when he pleased, fanciful; in his histo- 
rical writings very fanciful. He is a little too quick in cutting 
the Gordian knots of history with the shears of Providence; a 
little too prone sometimes to handle those shears in somewhat of a 
“loud-clapping” manner. He has so handled them, perhaps, 
more than once over Raleigh. He says, for example, as others 
before him have said, that Raleigh’s first mistake lay in sending 
others Westward Ho! and himself lingering at home enthralled 
in “ Gloriana’s fairy court.” The man, he admits, had too many 
plans, was fond of too many pursuits; he was too wide for real 
success. This was so, no doubt; and in this versatility—this 
meddlesomeness, a8 the Greeks would have called it—perhaps more 
than in anything else, one would be inclined to look for the secret 
of Raleigh’s ultimate failure. It made him restless and discon- 
tented with himself, and it made him unpopular with others. But 
then Kingsley goes on :—“ He justifies his double-mindedness to 
himself, no doubt, as he does to the world, by working wisely, 
indefatigably, and bravely; but still he has put his trust in 
princes, and in the children of men, His sin, as far as we can 
see, is not against man, but against God; one which we do not 
nowadays call a sin, but a weakness. Be it so, God punished him 
for it swiftly and sharply; which I hold to be a sure sign that God 
also forgave him for it.” And, again, of his imprisonment in the 
Tower Kingsley finds this to say:—‘ Raleigh shall be respited. 


But not pardoned. No more return for him into that sinful world 
where he flaunted on the edge of the precipice, and dropped heed- 
less over it. God will hide him in the secret place of His presence, 
and keep him in His tabernacle from the strife of tongues.” One 
does not forget, of course, that the writer was a clergyman, and in 
the pulpit, or in the treatment of any purely religious subject, such 
utterances might be just and seasonable; but in an historical 
essay we trust we do not speak irreverently when we say that 
they seem to us a little fanciful. 

The true Raleigh yet remains, we think, to be drawn; and 
another debt, too, is owing to him—a well-selected and revised 
edition of his works. ‘The only one at present existing, so 
far as we are aware, is the Oxford Edition, as it is called, of 1829. 
This, with the lives of Oldys and Birch, and various letters and 
appendices, makes up eight somewhat unwieldy volumes, and, 
existing only in this form, it is not perhaps much wonder if in these 
hasty days the writings of Raleigh are now, as one of our 
journals says they are, almost forgotten. But forgotten they 
assuredly should not be. They are not all of equal value; some, 
perhaps, are not of much value now. His History of the World, 
for instance, may be, as Kingsley says it is, “ the most God-fearing 
and God-seeing history among English writings”; but a history 
written nearly three hundred years ago, which begins with the 
Creation and ends about a century and a half before the birth 
of Christ, must obviously contain much that it can hardly 
be necessary for us now to study very profoundly. Of course 
there are, as every one knows, many wonderfully fine passages 
in it, fine both for the thought and the style; for Raleigh was the 
greatest master of prose style of any man in his day. And there 
is much interesting biographical matter, too, in the illustrations 
he draws from his own personal experience of men and things. 
With judicious selections, then, from the History and such other 
work as the “ Discovery of Guiana,” the “ Relation of Cadiz Action” 
(the most stirring narrative of battle, and yet the simplest ever 
penned), his letters to Prince Henry and to his wife, some of his 
political and financial pamphlets—with such material a volume 
might be made up which need certainly not be cumbrous, and 
could hardly fail to be interesting. And it might be prefaced by 
a study of the author, which need not be very long, nor very 
historical. Enough—more perhaps than enough—has, it seems to 
us, been already written on the historical Raleigh, on the Cobham 
plots, his Irish misdemeanours, his squabbles with Essex, and so 
forth. It is the real Raleigh we want, not the counterfeit pre- 
sentment as this sentimentalist or that precisian has imagined it. 
In his own writings we are far more likely to find him than in 
any historical record of his actions. Both are necessary, no doubt, 
to a just and rational comprehension of the man; but hitherto we 
have depended a little too much on others, and not quite enough 
upon himself. While we can read the few pages of instruction 
he put together for his son—which for wisdom and insight 
can hardly be matched among the moderns—the dust may, for our 
part, be left to deepen on a thousand biographers, 


CABS AND CABMEN. 


— difference between English and Irish ideas has been 
strangely illustrated by the recent conduct of a cabman. Like 
the other members of his profession, this cabman farmed a vehicle 
from acabmaster. Like his comrades, he had to pay every day a sum 
of from sixteen to nineteen shillings for the rent of the horse and 
vehicle, and he was expected to live on the surplus of his earnings. 
Now the surplus was often nothing but a “ frightful minus 
quantity,” and this poor fellow had to borrow money and to sell 
his very shirt, it is said, to make up his “ yard-money” and daily 
rent. He often threatened to commit suicide, and at length he 
actually drowned himself. They order these things differently in 
Ireland, and, as our political economy is to be modelled on the 
conceptions of Erin, we may as well observe what our cabman 
would have done if he had not adhered to the reactionary fallacies 
of England. In the first place, he would have struck more 
Hibernico, That is, of course, he would not have given up his cab 
and horse to the owner, while refusing to pay a price beyond his re- 
sources. To do that would have been to pamper “ cabmasterism ”— 
quite as cruel a crime as “Jandlordism.” Far from truckling thus, 
the driver would have seized the owner's cab, horses, stables, straw, 
and fodder, and would have used them to his own profit. That 
would, indeed, have been a “ cab-strike,” on the noble principle of 
a “land-strike,” as expounded by the Pall Mall Gazette. By 
adopting these measures the cabby, with his companions, would 
have placed himself in a state of “social warfare.” Thus he would 
have had an Irish right to Boycott all cabmasters, He would 
have cut their daughters’ hair; “carded” them with a board 
stuck full of rusty nails; taken shots at them from behind walls; 
burned their houses, beat them into a pulp, and toasted them 
over slow fires. These things are done every day in the Irish 
land-strike, and are done without rebuke from patriotic Home 
Rulers, or from thoughtful Liberal prints. If, in repartee to these 
resources of Irish civilization, the cabmasters had got up a 
“Cabmaster's Defence Fund,” they would have been accused of 
provoking civil war. Irish atrocities are excused as part of a 
state of war, and then, when landlords try to defend their lives 
and property, they are accused of being belligerents. 

London is not a pleasant place in an ordinary cab-strike. In a 
cab-strike on Irish and thoughtful principles, London would 
resemble Paris under the Commune. ‘Thoughtful persons may say 
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“Tant mieux,” but the frivolous majority will prefer to endure a 
strike of the English or passive description. We are very sorry 
for that unlucky cabman who drowned himself because he could 
not make his trade support him. But, on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, his conduct does less harm than a general outbreak of 
robbery, and a jacquerie of cab-drivers, Yet it is perfectly mani- 
fest that, on the thoughtful hypothesis, a cabman has as much 
right to live by his business as a tenant-farmer, and that a cab- 
master possesses no more legal claims than a landlord to receive the 
rent which his tenant has contracted to pay him. That the rent 
of nineteen shillings a day, made up to a pound, at least, by the 
exactions of the “ horse-keeper,” is exorbitant, few outsiders will 
doubt. The Amalgamated Cabdrivers are of the same opinion, but 
they appear to find it difficult to convince the Cabmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of the justice of their complaints. We do not pretend to 
have any special knowledge of the rights of cabmen, but a con- 
temporary has lately published an account of their case, which 
may be not less authentic than the Times’ reports of the inten- 
tions of the American-Irish dynamitists. It seems that there are 
about five hundred “ substantial cabmasters” in London, and 
more than fourteen thousand cabdrivers. The man who drowned 
himself was Number Fourteen Thousand, with some odd hundreds. 
The drivers have risen in their thousands to demand a reduction 
of two shillings on their daily rent. It appears that the daily 
rent of a Hansom cab is eleven shillings in the dull season, In 
the dull season we all know that the cabman is anxious for custom, 
and receives the casual fare with an affable welcome. In the 
height of the season he is by no means so accessible. The pride 
of kings is nothing compared to the haughtiness of the cabman 
who does not want afare, You appeal to him with passionate 
yearning as he drives his lordly way. A shower is coming on, or 
you are footsore and fainting in the dusty ways of Kensington, or 
you are late for dinner, and four miles away from the home of your 
host. The cabman who does not happen to need a fare, who is 
going to bait, or to change his horse, or to seek relaxation, 
does not notice your petition at all, or frowns you away. So 
prosperous a man can pee afford to pay a daily rent of a 
pound, but not many cabmen are so arrogant and afiluent. Often 
a driver must have a bad day; his good times can scarcely leave him 
a surplus for his evil ones. It is said that a man has sometimes 
to drive for sixteen or seventeen hours before he can get enough to 
pay his master and provide himself with a supper. On very good 
days, indeed—on the University Boat-race day or the Derby—the 
ecabman has to pay his master perhaps twice the usual rent. If 
this is not rack-renting, it is quite as disagreeable to a cabman's 
feelings. Yet he does not go into the streets with the cry “The 
cabs for the drivers!” “ Hansoms for them as handsome does!” or 
any other socialistic slogan. 

The reckoning of the drivers is, or is said to be, that “nine and 
twopence a day will keep a cab and horse in thoroughgoing 
order, will pay for wear and tear, stabling, food and fodder for the 
horses, and leave sufficient for the horse-keeper.” In that 
case the charge of eleven shillings a day in the dull season can 
hardly be called excessive. It does not leave the cabmaster (if 
such a being is to be allowed to exist) more than a profit of one 
shilling and tenpence on his outlay. Probably one shilling is as 
much as he can make by it. Two-thirds of the cabmasters are 
‘said to have granted the reduction of two shillings a day on the 
higher rent charged during the season. The rest are fighting the 
question out, and, in some quarters, cabs must be rather scarce. 
‘The best sort of cabs (those, we presume, which supply the 
luxuries of two small mirrors, and a box for cigar ashes) belong to 
“ companies of gentlemen.” But it is averred that the gentlemen 
do not “ behave as sich,” but are harsh in their dealings with cab- 
men. Now it is not easy to see how the condition of the cabmen 
is to be improved. In spite of a traditional reputation, derived 
from the “ tearing swearing” days of old, cabmen seem to be a 
very respectable, intelligent set of men. They may not read Plato in 
Mr. Jowett’s translation, like a highly-cultivated omnibus driver of 
whom we have heard, but they seem devoted to periodical literature. 
They have a journal of their own, The Centaur’, full of interest to 
“the cloth,” asthe mottle-faced friend of Mr, Weller called the pro- 
fession. When presented with their fare, they often accept it with 
courteous thanks, though, if you give them too much, they generally 
ask for a little more, Even in that case they usually found their re- 
quot, not on the strict law of distances, but on the equity of the case. 

f the fare be very stout and rotund, they will put it to his con- 
science to decide whether he does not “exceed the four-mile 
radius”; or they will hint that it is a “long two-shilling’sworth,” 
ora “ wet night,” or a “ dry day,” as circumstances may dictate or 
fancy suggest. Cabdrivers are usually honest, and, even if they 
do not invariably return an umbrella you leave in their vehicle, 
they take it to Scotland Yard. Now Scotland Yard is an interest- 
ing, mysterious place to visit. A journey to the great centre of all 
ihe clues that lead to nothing ought to be a pleasure to the curious. 
The statistician will be pleased by the enormous stacks of umbrellas 
and bales of neglected great coats which in Scotland Yard await 
their owners, and mutely reproach the casualness of man, Cabmen 
are not usually cruel to their horses. A merciful cabman will 
frequently allow his beast to amble at the pace of three miles an 
hour, especially when you are ina hurry to catch a train. Thus 
our modern haste is silently rebuked, and a lesson on humanity to 
the lower creation is enforced by example. We never met but one 
cabman whose horse would not go at all. Did he “ wallop it? 
Oh, no, no,” as the ancient chorus sings. He politely contided to 
us that this was his first day of experience as a cabdriver, to which 


we could only reply that the circumstance was interesting, as it 
appeared to be his horse’s last day of experience as a cabhorse. 
Many a cabman has a noble pride in his steed’s et and past 
penenene. We are acquainted with the case of a cabhorse which 

as known better days, and actually ran iato a place for the Cesare- 
witch. Another horse, almost as distinguished in a different way, ran 
into a place belonging to a ratepayer, carrying away some yards 
of suburban brick wall, and a good deal of the covering of its 
own knees. Animals of this sort are respected on a stand, and 
gain a legendary repute, like the horses of Rustum and the Cid. 
When we consider the hard life of a cabman, his usually fair 
temper and consideration for his beasts seem very commendable. 
He endures the extremes of heat and cold, pec on his box, or 
rather he used to endure the extremes of heat before the summers 
became chilly. He has sometimes to drive, or to loiter, for some 
sixteen hours a day, and it is improbable that he “ gets his meals 
regular.” These conditions might make many a temperate man a 
drunkard ; but a fair proportion of cabmen are “ total abstainers,” 
like Dr, Richardson. The haughtiness occasionally observed in 
the cabman is the almost universal result of having much to do 
with horses. ‘This fact was observed by the early Greek 
political thinkers, whom nothing escaped, and they pointed out 
the connexion between horses and aristocratic principles. That 
cabmen are indifferent to the safety of mere pedestrians in 
the streets may thus be explained on grounds recognized by the 
predecessors of Aristotle as inherent in human nature. All the 
offences committed by men driving horses are not hastily to be 
attributed to cabdrivers. Sometimes the ruthless capitalist, the 
“ cab-grabber,” as thoughtful Liberals would call the cabmaster, 
is really to blame. They employ “casual hands,” such as horse- 
keepers or stable-boys, for their own base ends, and then the stable- 
boy “ drives over a cad ” like the man in Clough’s poem, or commits 
some other offence for which the reputation of cabdrivers suffers. 
Cabmen also think, like the captain of the canal-boat in Artemus 
Ward, that they are “too much governed.” They do not greatly 
love magistrates, and, on the principle of the specialist, think they 
should have Beaks all to themselves and their affairs. Possibly 
a large company might not only make money out of letting cabs, 
but might sensibly improve the condition of cabdrivers. As to 
improving cabs, which are damp, draughty, uncomfortable, and 
designed for the purpose of bemiring our raiment and crushing 
our hats, to improve these appears to be beyond the resources of 
civilization, 


THE HAMILTON SALE. 


HE second part of this extraordinary sale began with Italian 
pictures. ‘lheir average price was considerably less than 
that obtained on the previous Saturday for the works of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters, and the total return of the day was 26,802/., 
while that of the first day had been 43,206/.; but, nevertheless, 
the day’s sale was one of remarkable interest, and will be 
memorable in artistic history. ‘Ten of the twenty-six thousand 
pounds were paid for pictures that are to be hung in the National 
Gallery, and there can be but little doubt that the half-dozen lots 
purchased for the nation were worth more than all the remaining 
ninety-five put together. The Times asserts that Messrs. Agnew 
refused a private commission to give 5,000 guineas for Giorgione’s 
rich work, “ The Story of Myrrha,” because they had been in- 
formed that the trustees of the national collection wished to 
purchase the picture. As it was, the work was secured for 
the nation at 1,350 guineas. It is rather odd that there should 
have been but one picture by Giorgione in the national collection 
previous to the purchase of “ The Story of Myrrha,” and Tintoretto 
also was only represented by one work in the National Gallery 
before the Hamilton sale. A large work by Tintoretto, more than 
13 feet long and 6 high, could not but be exceedingly cheap at 
150 guineas, if it is original, of which there appears to be no 
reasonable doubt, although it is at present in deplorable condition, 
and it is quite within the range of possibility that the picture may 
be worth several thousands when carefully procieand 3 but it is 
absurd to compare it, as some critizs do, to the great picture by 
Paul Veronese of Darius and his family at the feet of Alexander. 
The nation also purchased a pair of upright panels, 28 inches 
by 18, painted with two figures by Andrea Mantegna, in 
monochrome, on a background in imitation of agate. The 
grace, delicacy, and finish of this work rendered it worth 
the 1,700 guineas that were paid for it; but it could hardly 
be called cheap. The picture of The Triumph of Scipio,” by the 
same artist in the same style, at present in the National Gallery, is 
about seven times its size. Far cheaper was the great work by 
Botticelli at 4,550 guineas. It is an enormous panel, or rather 
ene picture, being more than twelve feet long and seven high. 
t is called an Assumption, but it might almost as justly be named 
a Coronation of the Virgin. As it will hang in the National 
Gallery, any description of the picture is unnecessary. That it is 
a very fine and remarkable work there can be no fair grounds for 
disputing, and it would have been a national misfortune if the 
Government had failed to purchase it; at the same time, the 
details of so noticeable a picture are specially open to criticism, 
and we may venture to observe that short, heavy, and dark 
flappers are but poor substitutes for wings. Infinitely more 
graceful and spiritual were two small half-length figures, by Fra 
Angelico, that hung near Botticelli’s great picture in 
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Christie and Manson’s galleries. It seems a pity that these fine and 
very rare examples of a master who stands quite alone in the annals 
of painting should not have been purchased for the national col- 
lection. But to return to the subject of the Botticelli; as a piece of 
composition, the picture is a work of great merit; some of the 
figures are very graceful, and many of the faces are beautiful. 
Though heavy in certain passages, the colouring is, on the whole, 
remarkebly fine; but, like everything else about the picture, it is 
unequal. For a short time the battle was pretty sharp between 
the representatives of the National Gallery and a French agent, 
but England was triumphant, and this great work of Botticelli’s 
will for the future remain in our national collection. Botticelli 
will now be admirably represented in the National Gallery, for 
there were already seven of his works in the collection before the 
purchase of the picture under notice. Another picture, attributed 
to Botticelli, was purchased on behalf of the trustees of the 
National Gallery for 1,550 guineas; and a portrait, said to be by 
Leonardo da Vinci, but probably by some other artist, was also 
bought for them at 500 guineas. It is highly satisfactory that 
these pictures should have been purchased for the nation, but it is 
not so satisfactory to reflect that comparatively few people are at 
all likely to go to the national galleries to look at them. We may 
venture to suggest that such of these new purchases as are in good 
condition should be hung before the public has forgotten them. 
The Dublin Gallery will be enriched by the small picture attri- 
buted to Francesco Francia. The figures of the Madonna and 
Child in this painting are heavy and uninteresting ; but the faces of 
the monk and the nun on either side are of very great purity and 
beauty, and the picture was decidedly cheap at 250 guineas. One 
of the most strongly represented masters of the day was Marcello 
Venusti, an artist who made such a wonderful copy of the “ Last 
Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel that he was afterwards 
employed by Michael Angelo himself to paint from his de- 
signs. One of the five pictures attributed to him in the 
catalogue professed to be directly from a design by the great 
master, and realized 1,360 guineas. We cannot help regretting 
that this opportunity of obtaining a good example of Marcello 
Venusti for the national collection was allowed to slip. Cima, 
better known as Il Conegliano, was represented by a tiny gem 
(13 inches by 10), that brought in 620 guineas. This Venetian 
artist produced great effects of light and shade, under a very clear 
enamel, but he did not vary his surfaces with different glazings 
after the manner of Titian, Giorgione, and other Venetian masters. 
There are several examples of his work in the national collection. 
Among the portraits that were sold on the second Saturday of the 
sale was one by Tintoretto that realized 1,100 guineas, and 
another by Bronzino that went for 1,750. Fine as were many of 
the paintings that were sold during the day, there was a strong 
admixture of contemptible rubbish. 

The airangements of the sales on both the Monday and the 
Tuesday were much the same, except that on the last-named day 
objects in silver and silver gilt were added to the programme. The 
Hamilton sale has attained such wonderful celebrity that the cheaper 
lots have been eagerly purchased as relics of the sale, at prices 
far exceeding their intrinsic value.. The Chinese porcelain was 
specially seized upon for this purpose. The objects mounted 
in precious metals went for high prices. A minute tazza 
in hematite, mounted on gold, only 2 inches high and 4} in 
diameter, actually produced 400 guineas. A vase of Oriental 
agate, mounted with gold, 7} inches high, brought in as much 
as 1,680 guineas; and a magnificent jug, about a foot high, 
of variegated Avanturine jasper, believed to be Byzantine, of 
the eighth or ninth century, mounted with some of the finest gold 
work of the time of Louis XV., sold for 2,250 guineas. The 
Sévres china was exceptionally good, and brought in appreciative 
prices. A cup and saucer, with medallions and gros-bleu borders, 
was purchased for 255 guineas, An oval plateau, 11}inches by 
84, of the same style, went for 410 guineas; and a turquoise 
vase, 13} inches high, with finely painted medallions, sold for 
1,510 guineas, There were many splendid specimens of silver 
and silver gilt, the best being a cup and cover, less than a foot 
high and very light, that sold for 3,090 guineas. This is probably 
one of the finest pieces of silversmith’s work of its size in the world. 
The furniture brought in enormous sums, A small Louis XV. 
commode, of parqueterie and marqueterie, went for 3,000 guineas ; 
and a Louis VL commode, of coloured marqueterie, and bold 
but coarse metal work, sold for 2,200 guineas. A very curious 
urn-shaped Louis XVI. clock, with entwined revolving serpents, 
which point to the hours, was bought for 903/. Four ormolu 
candelabra, 44 feet high, realized more than 5,000/, About the 
— things that were soid in the second portion of the 

milton sale were two Louis XIV. armoires, by Buhl, 9} feet 
high. They were almost entirely covered with tortoiseshell, 
inlaid with engraved brass, and they were enriched with ormolu 
mouldings in high relief. Nothing of their kind could well be 
finer; but still the 12,075/. for which they were sold seemed a 
great deal of money tor them. The Monday's sale produced 
30,301/., and the sale of Tuesday 31,582/. So much for the “ bad 
times.” 

‘The third day’s sale of pictures was notso remunerative as either 
the first or the second. Ninety-six pictures were sold for 19,783/. 
Of these four were purchased for the National Gallery. The most 
important was a large work by Luca Signorelli, whose fresco of 
the Last Judgment in the Cathedral at Orvieto supplied many 
ideas to Michael Angelo for his great fresco on the same subject in 
the Sistine Chapel. The picture under notice is a large ultar- 


piece of the Circumcision, with ten life-sized figures. Dr. Waagen 
ealls it “one of the most important pictures by the precursor of 
Michael Angelo.” Messrs. Orowe and Cavalcaselle describe it as 
one of Signorelli’s best pieces of composition, and as being full of 
energy. They speak of the colour as “ strong and of an olive tinge, 
with bronze shadows”; they say that “firmness, and truth of 
drawing are combined with a judicious distribution of light and 
shade,” and they add that it would “be difficult to find a better 
Umbro-Florentine work of Signorelli’s good period than this.” So 
fine a picture, by so interesting a master, seemed worth the 3,000 
guineas that were paid for it; nor was “ An Allegory,” ascribed 
to Michael Angelo’s imitator, Pontormo, dear at 300 guineas. Dr. 
Waagen attributes this work to Francesco Ubertini. A portrait, 
wrongly ascribed to Titian, was scarcely so cheap at 320 guineas. 
The national collection was also enriched by a. beautiful little 
picture put down to Masaccio. This little work is probably by some 
other master; but, be its author who he may, the picture is a gem, 
being very forcible, although only 12 inches by 84, while 
every detail is finished with marvellous delicacy. Leonardo 
da Vinci's “ Laughing Boy,” a picture 15} inches high and 
13 wide, is a work of extraordinary power, and it was duly 
honoured by the price of 2,100 guineas, which was more than 
double the sum paid for it sixty years ago. It well deserved a 
place in the National Gallery, but the nation cannot afford 
to buy every good picture that comes into the market. A 
small portrait of a youth, by Antonello da Messina, less than a 
foot square, went for 490 guineas, The works of this artist, who 
introduced the art of oil-painting into Italy, are uncommon in 
England, and this particular picture is interesting because it 
shows the influence of Jan Van Eyck on the work of his Italian 
pupil even thirty-three years after his death, ‘ A Holy Family, 
with St. James and St. Lucy,” that fetched 460 guineas, was by 
Bonifazio Bimbo, whose works are exceptionally rare. The chief 
objection to this picture is that all the four figures in it squint. 
A very richly-coloured “ Holy Family,” attributed to Titian, was 
well worth the 1,150 guineas that was paid for it. Many inferior 
pictures have realized more than double that sum. There were 
far fewer pictures at San Donato than at Hamilton Palace, but 
three days’ sale of pictures from the former collection produced 
more than the amount realized thus far by pictures at the Hamilton 
sale. 

Now that one day had returned less than 20,000/., it seemed as. 
if the sale was beginning to flag, for only 17,496/. was produced 
by the works of art sold on Monday. Yet some of the prices 
obtained were enormous. A very small glass jug, only seven 
inches high, richly coloured in enamels and gilt, brought in 2,600 
guineas. A writing-table, and an upright cartonniére with a 
small clock on the top, of very simple and plain construction, 
mounted with but a moderate amount of very finely-chased. 
ormolu, were sold for 5,300 guineas. There were some excellent 
carved ivories. A small ivory pedestal, a few inches high, went 
for 520 guineas, A magnificent ormolu clock sold for 820 guineas, 
which was scarcely an out-of-the-way price for such a fine work. 
A splendid colossal bust of Niobe in antique Egyptian porphyry, at 
390 guineas, was certainly cheaper than many lots that have been. 
sold during the sale. ‘The bronze group of the Laocoon, again, 
went for less than it had cost. It is the exact size of the original 
in the Vatican, and the price for which it was made was first tixed 
at 2,000/, It was purchased for the Hamilton collection at 567/., 
and it was now sold for 504/., an unquestionable bargain. Great. 
interest was taken in two specimens of Henri II. ware that were 
sold on Tuesday. There have been endless disputes as to whether 
this ware was manufactured in France for Henri I., or whether 
it was Florentine work presented to Henri II. by Catherine de” 
Medici. It is made of a very pure white pipeclay. The founda- 
tions were formed with the hand, instead of being turned on 
a lathe, and the shapes are generally very graceful. The orna- 
ments were cut out in very sharp and minute relief with 
a small chisel, and the flat surfaces were engraved all over, 
the cavities being filled in with coloured pastes. The whole 
was glazed with a very thin, yellowish, and transparent var- 
nish. Mr. Chafers makes out that there are only fifty-three 
pieces in existence; but in Marryat’s book it is stated that. 
there are sixty-seven. A hexagonal salt-cellar, 4 inches high 
and 3} wide, had been purchased for 80/., and was valued by Mr. 
Chatiers at 300/. It now sold for 840/. A tazza, 4 inches high 
and 5} wide, had been sold for 52/. in 1850, and for 28ol. in 1859, 
and was valued by Mr. Chaffers at 500/, It now realized 1,218/. 
The collection of Limoges enamels was one of extraordinary rarity 
and beauty, They were chiefly by the two most celebrated of 
Limoges artists, Limousin and Pénicaud, who lived in the six- 
teenth century. The best dishes, tablets and tryptich, brought 
in about twelve or thirteen hundred pounds apiece. One of these 
was only 6 inches by 33, and was painted in black and white. A 
tazza and cover, 8 inches high, also painted in black and white, 
went for as much as 2,100/, ‘The Milanese cinque-cento work, in 
damascened metal, was remarkably fine. The usual process of 
damascening was to make geometrical incisions on a flat surface 
of iron, to till these incisions with gold and silver wire, to fasten 
the wires by beating them with a hammer, and to finish by polish- 
ing the entire surface with a powerful burnisher. Milan and 
Venice were famous for this work in the fifteenth century, and at 
those places the metal was often inlaid with pieces of lapis lazuli, 
jasper, and onyx. A chess-table of this beautiful workmanshi 
was sold on Tuesday for 3,150/., and a cabinet went for 1,071/. 
We must not omit to notice the beautiful Italian cabinets, inlaid 
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with gems, or the four emblematic busts of the seasons, in old 
Rouen faience, on pedestals of the same ware, by Vavasseur, the 
great potter, that brought in 2,647/. The day’s sale produced 
29,343/. The Hamilton sale is already running that of the San 
Donato very close as total returns, and two of the five por- 
tions yet remain to be sold. In the artistic world, it is unques- 
ably one of the chief events of the century. 


THE LONDON AND FRENCH POLICE. 


“ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for the present month con- 
tains an article by Mr. Laing Meason on the police of 
London, ia which, while doing full justice to the men and com- 
plaining justly of the apathy with which their dangerous work is 
viewed, he points out very clearly, and with that moderation 
which is so much more effective than angry rhetoric, the defects 
of the English system. He has himself had experience of a 
certain kind of police work, as he was employed in organizing 
a force for the Turkish Government, and he has seen something of 
the famed detectives of Paris, and has obviously devoted consider- 
able attention to the subject he treats, on which he has previously 
discoursed in the pages of Macmillan. The article begins with a 
deserved eulogium on the London constables, and the writer then 
goes on to point out, as other writers have done before, and we 
fear with little chance of getting any better attention than 
they have received, how difficult and dangerous some of the 
work of the ordinary police is, and how essential it is that they 
should have better means of defending themselves against the 
criminal classes, whose instinctive longing to maim or kill the 
guardians of order is sometimes so strony as to overcome all 
prudential considerations. In those party of London with which 
readers of magazines are best acquainted, policemen’s work, 
though trying and difficult, is but rarely dangerous, It is 
very different in some of those districts which many Londoners 
Know only as they know the Arctic regions—that is to say, from 
the map. Mr. Laing Meason says :—“ It is in the east, in parts 
of the west centre, and in the south of London, that when a 
constable goes forth to his beat of nightly duty, he may be said 
to carry his life in his hand.” There is a little exaggeration here. 
If, over the whole of the wide region indicated, police officers 
were nightly in mortal danger, it is obvious that the return of 
murdered policemen would be a very large one. Happily it is 
not so; but, though the writer’s statement cannot be literally 
accepted, there is no doubt that the police are in too many parts of 
London, if not constantly in danger of death, very frequently in 
danger of ill-treatment. Mr. Laing Meason says—doubtless on 
good authority—that scarcely a week passes without one or more 
of the force being seriously injured when attempting to carry out 
the orders they have received. Such a state of things would dis- 
¢redit any community, and is very scandalous in a country which, 
despite all that its present Government has done, is still thought 
by many to be civilized. If on the Continent the police often 
appear to have too much power, in England the law does not 
seem to protect them sufficiently. Judges and magistrates appear 
sometimes to delight in ignoring the difficulties which the police have 
to encounter; and, considering the dangerous’ nature of the work 
which some of them have to do, it can hardly be denied that they 
should be furnished with better means of defending their lives. To | 
give a man orders to stop brawling and fighting, and to capture 
thieves in streets and courts where an attempt to do so may bring 
a gang of furious roughs on him at any moment, and to arm him 
only with a clumsy wooden truncheon, scarcely seems fair to the 
servant of the law. Worse still is it to give a constable only this 
ridiculous weapon when it may be his duty to try to seize a thief 
who is armed with a revolver. Mr. Laing Meason argues that, 
considering the danger which has to be incurred in some parts of 
London, and the fact that burglars are getting more in the habit of 
carrying revolvers, the police should, in certain districts at any rate, 
be allowed to carry firearms. There are, no doubt, very great objec- 
tions to arming constables with deadly weapons ; but greater still are 
the objections to leaving the constable defenceless before gangs of 


ruffians and armed burglars. The dislike of the lowest class of 
the population to the police might be, if possible, increased if men 
were shot in scuffles, and this would, no doubt, be an evil; but, | 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the mere fact of | 
policemen being known to carry revolvers would often prevent | 
attacks on them such as are now frequently made. As Mr, Laing 
Meason remarks, and indeed as every one knows, London roughs | 
are arrant cowards. Five or six of them will attack one man, but 
not five or six, or twice that number, will attack a man who has a 
revolver ready. In like manner, a burglar will hesitate about 
firing at a policeman when he knows that the policeman can 
return the shot. It might then not improbably be good policy to 
arm the police in some parts of London; but, whether this be 
thought good policy or not, it can hardly be deemed right to leave | 
things as they are, and to expose unarmed men to the onslaught of 
murderous gangs or to the shots of well-equipped housebreakers. 
After urging that the police should not be leit defenceless as they 
are now, Mr. Laing Meason goes on to complain that so much of 
their time is taken up in watching public-houses, stopping street 
betting, and in appearing in police courts against publicans and 
ing men. In his first stricture he seems to a great extent 
right. The scandalous anomaly of the present law about betting | 


will be allowed to continue much longer. The police may, no 
doubt, do well occasionally to disperse an ass»mblage of sharpers 
who style themselves betting-men; but as ® rule it is a great 
mistake to call the police away from their proper duty—the re- 
pression of crime—for which they certainly are not a whit too 
numerous, in order to employ them in watching the small betting fry 
whose petty attempts to overreach each other scarcely seem to call 
for the interference of the State. With Mr. Laing Meason’s other 
complaint it is not so easy to sympathize. ‘The law which obliges 

ublicans to keep their houses shut at certain times does un- 
voubtedly tend to check the great national vice of drunkenness, 
and though it may now and then work hardly, few would wish to 
see it changed. A law of this kind must be rigidly enforced. If 
it were seen that the police were careless in the matter, and did 
not greatly trouble themselves about the strict observance of the 
rules, the salutary restrictions which now exist would soon practi- 
cally be set at naught. Although, then, it may sometimes seem 
absurd to employ inspectors, sergeants, and ordinary constables in 
watching to see whether a public-house is kept open a few 
minutes after twelve at night, or is opened a few minutes before 
one on Sundays, it is, on the whole, well that the law should be 
rigidly enforced, and that small transgressions which, if tolerated, 
might lead to wide evasion, should under no circumstances be 
permitted. 

With these complaints about what he considers the waste of 
policemen’s time, the writer brings his remarks on the ordinary 
police toan end. From them he turns to the detective branch of 
the foree, respecting which he has much to say that is worth 
attention. Like every one else who has considered the subject, 
he is met at the outset by the difficulty of reconciling the fulfilment 
of duty with conduct which, considered by itself, seems mean 
and treacherous. Some of the greatest triumphs of detective 
work have been gained through the adroitness with which police 
officers made use of information they received from criminals 
whose friendship they succeeded in gaining. A good instance 
of the way in which the best detectives do work of this kind 
is given in the story of the discovery of some thieves and 
receivers of stolen goods which is to be found among Dickens's 
detective anecdotes. In some of these, it should be observed, 
there is apparently exaggeration; but this one seems to bear 
strongly the stamp of truth, and was probably taken down exactly 
as the offiéer narrated it. That worthy explained that he and 
some brother-detectives found that men who were robbing ware- 
houses largely, and those who received the stolen goods from them, 
were in the habit of meeting in a small public-house near Smith- 
field. To this place he went disguised as a butcher, and took up 
his lodging there, describing himself as having come up to town in 
search of employment. So well did he play the part of a simple, 
good-tempered country lad that he allayed all suspicion, and 
gained the liking of the thieves, who treated him apparently 
with kindness. He gradually obtained the information he re- 
quired, and when it was complete, a descent was made on the 
house. The landlord at first cried out to the constables not to 


carrest the butcher, as he at all events was innocent; and when 


next day the principal thief, who had quitted the public-house 
before the capture, was taken, he at first warmly welcomed the 
butcher, to whom he had given with full contidence the name of 
his hiding-place. The other thieves did not, of course, know who it 
was that had caused their arrest, and the officer said with 
triumph that when he appeared in his police uniform to give 
evidence, “ actually a groan of horror and dismay proceeded from 
’em in the dock.” lt is difficult to say whether admiration 
or dislike predominates on reading such a story as this. The 
detective handed over to justice men who had treated him 
well, and took advantage of their liking for him to betray them. 
Such conduct seems abhorrent; but, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the man put himself in great danger, as, if 
he had been found out, he would probably have been killed; 
and that he was doing work of enormous value to society, as, in 
the constant war which has to be waged against crime, few things 
are more important than the detection of elaborate and systematic 
robbery. We must be content then at once to admire and dislike 
such clever and treacherous work as that of the detective who 
described his principal feat to Dickens, and of others who have 
equalled or surpassed him in skill ; and even those who most dis- 
approve of the police agent’s methods must admit that he is neces- 
sary to society, and that the repression of crime is not at present 
possible without recourse to practices which, were any other object 
in view, would be considered as discreditable, if not detestable. ‘Lhe 
French view of this matter is undoubtedly the most sensible, and 
is very well stated by Mr. Laing Meason, who says:— The French 
system is based on the theory that it [the police] is practically 
always at war with the criminal classes; and that, as everything is 
lawful in war, so in a never-ending campaign against those who 
have broken, or will break, the law, it is perfectly justifiable to 
take any steps that will lead to the detection of the criminals.” 
With this firm and logical view, he goes on to contrast that taken 
by the English authorities, which, as usual in this country, is 
vacillating and inconsistent. ‘I'he careful trickery of the detective 
is thought legitimate for small misdeeds, but wrong when 
grave crimes are committed. To use again Mr. Laing Meason’s 
apt language, “we refrain, as though it were morally dishonest to do 
do so, from organizing any system of secret supervision, or secret 
detection, by which robberies on a large scale could be found out.” 
That we shall have to organize some system of the kind, and not 


has often been pointed out, and it is dillicult to suppose that it | to give criminals more law the more dangerous they become, there 
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can be no doubt; for the most intelligent amongst them, like the 
most intelligent amongst other classes, march with the age, tend 
to become more and more formidable, and must be met by better 
organization than that which now exists. Not to speak of other 
crimes, the jewel robberies and the many burglaries which have of 
late been committed with impunity show that there is considerable 
organization amongst criminals, and that their enterprises are con- 
ducted with no small forethought and ability, To combat them, 
the detective department of the police will have to be made 
stronger, and society will have to recognize the fact that adroit 
criminals cannot be caught if only perfectly straightforward and 
loyal conduct is allowed, and to realize the truth of the French say- 
ing, quoted in one of Balzac’s police stories, “ on ne peut pas faire la 
cuisine avec des gants blancs.” How best to strengthen the detective 
department, and to make it more possible to trace well-contrived 
crime, is a question which will require very careful consideration. 
Mr. Laing Meason is apparently in favour of adopting a part 
of the French system, which in his previous article he described 
carefully. According to his description, which we have before 
noticed, and which is fairly accurate, there is a body of French 
police agents which is quite apart from the regular police, 
and has nothing whatever to do with it, dealing only with the 
chiefs of the olfice. It is, of course, most important that these 
police agents should not be known, and they do not therefore 
appear in court to give evidence against prisoners, though they 
probably give much information to the juge instruction. How 
much aid such men can render is obvious; and we doubt 
not that through their instrumentality many great criminals are 
captured who in this country would escape. It_is, however, 
very doubtful whether such a system as this could be introduced 
in England. Putting aside English feeling, which is very absurd 
and illogical on this subject, but not the less strong, it is doubt- 
ful whether, with our law, wen who could not, under any circum- 
stances, go into the witness-box would be of much use, and the 
cross-examination of witnesses would almost inevitably bring the 
secret agent into full light. Some other method than imitation of 
the French system, good as it is, must be adopted for strengthening 
the office in Scotland Yard. Probably the best plan will be the 
very simple one of doing as is done in other cases, and offering 
more inducement to capable men to join the staff. It is also clear 
that more power must be given to the police. At present, partly 
through the fault of the law, they are not able to cope with 
criminals whose skill and audacity are constantly increasing. What 
an ewinent forger called the profession of crime has of late been a 
flourishing one, and it is absolutely essential that the hands of 
those who have to deal with its leading representatives should be 
strengthened. 


AN IRISH PATRIOT OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


yi greene has just appeared in Dublin a reprint which, it it had 
been nothing but a reprint, would not have deserved much 
notice, though the book, now presented afresh to readers, is 
both rare in its original form and historically curious, not to 
say important. This is the Commercial Restraints of Ireland of 
John Hely Hutchinson (Dublin: Gilland Son). Hely Hutchinson, 
though a very unprincipled politician, was a very clever man, 
and he had an excellent subject. Nobody justilies nowadays 
the restrictions on Irish trade which the mistaken commercial 
licy of former days, rather than (as modern Irishmen seem 
Fondly to imagine) any special fiendishness of Englishmen in 
their behaviour towards Irishmen, brought about; and those re- 
strictions have been removed for a full century. Ixcept, there- 
fore, from the merely historical and antiquarian point of view, 
Hely Hutchinson's pleading against them has little interest. Again, 
as the editor of this book admits, Free-trade in Ireland a hundred 
years ago meant something as unlike Free-trade at the present day 
as possible. What the Irish patriots of that day wanted was 
freedom to indulge in Protection of the extremest kind, to give 
bounties, to tax imports, to cocker and cosset Irish trade to the 
mth. The treatise, therefore, except in a few isolated points 
of no moment, has no bearing on the burning questions of the 
present day; and, had it stood alone, we should certainly not have 
given it more than a brief acknowledgment of its reappearance. 
But it does not stand alone. It has asomewhat desultory, but very 
copious, introduction, which fills with its notes more than a hundred 
ages, The author of this introduction and editor of the book, Mr. 
W G. Carroll, is evidently an ardent Nationalist. Furthermore, 
the hero of the introduction, Protestant, boroughmonger, sinecurist, 
and placeman as he was, was a “ patriot” in his way, and was pro- 
minent among the Irish politicians at the time when, patriotically 
availing themselves of England's foreign troubles and the weakness 
of an English Ministry,they succeeded in bringing about the haleyon 
state of things which, in the poetical imagination of Irishmen, made 
Treland blossom like the rose, which, in the sober prose of history, 
ended in the horrors of Ninety-eight and the disgrace of the Race of 
Castlebar, and which, but for the Union, would have hopeless] 
crippled England in her struggle for the liberties of the world. 
Therefore Mr. Carroll’s little essay at biography—wanting, as it is, 
in clearness and arrangement—is a very instructive study. It shows 
what the ideals and aspirations of the separatist party now are, and 
it exhibits a most curious picture of manners in the past. It 
throws some light on the kind of politician which (on the sound 
péinciple of the thing that has been shall be) is likely to come to 


the surface in a federally governed Ireland, and it illustrates at 
the same time, if only obliquely and by reflection, yet with a very 
picturesque and instructive glow, the hysterics of the good people 
who talk about our holding down a free people with bayonets and 
draw parallels between Ireland and Russia. 

John Hely Hutchinson, Provost of Trinity, Secretary of State, 
and founder of the house of Donoughmore (though he never 
accepted any title himself, preferring that it should be bestowed on 
his wife), was natus Corcagii as John Hely apparently in 1723. 
The peerages give him a pedigree to some king or another, and a 
father with a territorial appellation. Mr. Carroll contents himself 
with the statement of Duigenan (an enemy of Tutchinson’s, and 
an amiable person who once threatened to “bulge the Provost's 
eye”) that he was “ of humble parents.” Whether he was or not, 
he married the niece and heiress of a man of property, from whom 
he took the name of Hutchinson. He entered Trinity at the age 
of seventeen, took his degree with credit, was called to the Bar 
and practised with success, for he is said to have made five thou- 
sand a year, a very large sum for the time and country. But, 
though the discouraging proverb, “Hard work never made money,” 
is not quite so true of the Baras of some other things, Hutchinson’s 
hard work was graciously assisted and tempered about the time 
when he reached the mezzo del cammin. He got into Parliament 
(into the Irish Parliament, of course) in 1759, and at once began 
to be patriotic. Almost all Irish politicians were patriotic then, 
unless they received some official position which served as an 
irresistible retaining fee. This patriotism had many advantages. 
It doubtless gratified the heart and conscience of the patriots; it 
made them popular; and it obliged the Government to purchase 
their support on important occasions by agreeable compliments. 
Thus Tieciason was not only King’s Counsel and Prime 
Serjeant, but also received the delightful sinecure post of Alnager 
(supposed to have something to do with ells, udne, of cloth), a 
majority in a cavalry regiment which, as the military authorities 
found fault with his non-attendance to duty, he sold for 3,000l., 
the searchership of the port of Strangford, &c. But his greatest 
haul was the provostship of Trinity College, for which his chief 
qualifications were that he was neither Fellow nor scholar, that he 
was not in orders, as the provost ought to have been, and that he 
had no pretensions to scholarship or erudition of any kind. It is 
true that he had to bargain for this post, and to give up the 
Alnagership. But, as he kept his practice and all sorts of pensions 
and minor sinecures, le pauvre homme was fairly provided for, 
especially as he took care of his own house in the matter of places, 
reversions, and so forth. 

Such was the author of the book or pamphlet here reprinted, 
and very agreeable is Mr. Carroll’s account of him as an Irish 
patriot. Itis true that at every stoop to pick up a little more of 
the thick clay, Mr. ILutchinson had to drop his patriotism for the 
nonce. But he generally took it up again. He was not alto- 
gether a bad provost, though both a covetous and a tyrannical one,. 
and his enemies in and out of the college led him a life. My. 
Carroll gives minute accounts of the obscure and, in some cases, 
rare libels which, according to him, are characterized by “ satire 
as broad and wounding as that of Junius, while it is far more 
finished and playful.” In return, Hutchinson harried recalcitrant 
and ill-affected Iellows in a way which must have made the ghost 
of Bentley chuckle, They said he melted down the College plate, 
but that was acalumny. He certainly kept more than the lion’s 
share of patronage to himself, refusing to allow the malcontents to: 
commute their commons, to have rooms, or to borrow money from 
the College (which last seems a rather questionable privilege), and 
exercised his right of compelling the unhappy dons to attend 
lectures. One of the victims of this latter outrage it was who 
threatened to “ bulge his eye.” He was a confirmed duellist was 
this patriotic provost, and the undergraduates are said to have 
blazed away at each other in the College grounds in consequence 
of his example, which is surely allowing too little for the natural 
spirit of last-century Irishmen. He “ kept an electioneering agent 
within the walls of the College”; he said that Alexander tlie 
Great died at the time of the Peloponnesian war ; he took people’s 
scholarships away because they would not vote for his son; he 
had an obnoxious editor ducked at the celebrated pump which Mr. 
Frank Webber afterwards blew up, Finally, he is said to have 
used examination questions as a means of bribery by showing 
them beforehand to scholars whose votes he wanted. But it is 
just possible that these statements, mostly made by a man wlio 
expressed his intention to bulge the eye of the subject of them, are 
not to be taken too literally. 

In the midst of all this curious matter very instructive things 
slip out, as, for instance, some indubitable evidence that Trinity, 
despite the supposed persecution of Romanists, was practically 
+ pee not merely to students but to scholars of that persuasion. 

ere is something more instructive still, Mr. Carroll has a long 
note recording the fierce opposition of the Irish Parliament to the 
increase of the army in Ireland during a dangerous war, speaking 
of the final sending of four thousand men on the Irish establish- 
ment as a discreditable measure, and alluding with evident joy to 
the surrenders of Saratoga and Yorktown. It is pleasant and 
profitable to think how convenient this spirit would have been had 
there been an Irish Parliament in the time of the Crimean War, 
of the Indian Mutiny, of the 7rent aflair, or of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. It is in little indications of this kind, and in the unsparing 
exposure which Mr. Carroll makes of the conduct and motives of 
Irish patriots, that the value of his book consists. It bas been 
said that he is an ardent Nationalist ; and, as he himself uses the 
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word, there is no doubt that he is, though it is not quite certain 
whether the Repeal of the Union would not satisfy him. He is 
not by any means a physical-force man; at least he professes to 
be in favour of nothing but “firm and constitutional agitation,” 
without the spilling of a drop of blood. But the bitterness of 
his anti-English sentiments is constantly evident. “The op- 
ressor,” “the frightened oppressor,” are phrases that often occur. 
e gives a long and useful list of Irish Lords-Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretaries, and sarcastically adds a comment on the few- 
ness of those who knew anything about the country. If Mr. 
Carroll will have the goodness to look at any beadroll of English 
Ministries, he may make exactly the same remark about any other 
department of State, with the ible, but by no means constant, 
exception of the Foreign Ofitce, Again, he remarks with the 
quaint petulance which so often characterizes Irishmen when they 
are not bombastic, that “the only road to Irish prosperity is in- 
dependence of English conceit.” 
or all this we have not the least quarrel with Mr. Carroll. He 
speaks, we believe, as a very large proportion, if not a majority, 
of his countrymen think; and the fact of their so thinking is the 
simple and sufficient justification of the state of things of which 
he complains. When one partner in a firm, the dissolution of 
which is forbidden by the laws of nature, does nothing but 
grumble and growl; when he takes the first opportunity of com- 
‘paratively free action to obstruct and damage the joint concerns ; 
when he shows an utter incapacity of attending to business, 
unless it is for some private and underhand pens when 
he is perpetually clamouring for the portion of goods that 
falleth to him, and has not the slightest notion of what to do 
with it, except to waste it with improper persons, political and 
other, then he is certainly not the member of the firm most to be 
pitied. All these things Mr. Carroll’s book makes plain to all 
those who have eyes to see. But it does more. It shows the 
enormous advance which has taken place since the Union in the 
political morality of Irish politicians who are not “ patriots.” 
As for those who are, it is no business of ours to draw or to in- 
sinuate a parallel between them and the Hutchinsons and the 
Tisdalls, the Perys and the Floods, who scrambled for loaves and 
fishes a century ago. But certainly no such parallel can be drawn 
between these politicians and the Irish politicians of the present 
day who are loyal to the country and the Constitution. It is not 
obvious that in his whole life Hely Hutchinson ever did as much 
_— service as his great grandson did the other day in the 
ninsula, and we certainly do not remember that Lord 
Donoughmore was made alnager or searcher, provost or half-pay 
major on the strength of it. fr it be retorted that English public 
men of the same day were just as corrupt, the assertion may be 
flatly denied. They had places and pensions enough, Heaven 
knows; but they did not keep up a nominal opposition for the 
sake of forcing the Government to bribe them when it wanted 
them, as was the case with these Irish patriots. The proceeding, 
moreover, discreditable as it was, was the logical outcome of the 
 eegeg situation. Given the anomaly of a second Parliament, 
ow on earth is it to be kept from ruining the Empire except b 
bribery? That the means of such bribery, except on a very sm 
scale, are not at hand nowadays is rather a fresh argument against 
federation than one in its favour. For, with alnagerships and 
searcherships, the last hope of securing unanimity in the common 
interest is gone. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


M* THOMAS DAVIDSON, whose paper on Rosmini was 
noticed last year in our columns, has contributed to the 
current number of the Fortnightly Review an article on a kiudred 
subject, though taking a wider range, under the title of “ The 
Philosophical Movement in the Roman Church.” It is directl 
concerned with the Encyclical issued three years ago by Leo XIII. 
on the study of St. Thomas Aquinas, but the system of Rosmini, 
whose works Mr. Davidson has carefully examined and, we 
believe, in A ap translated, occupy a prominent place in the dis- 
cussion, He begins by observing that, before the death of the 
late Pope, the Church had a well-defined plan, indicated in the 
Syllabus and Vatican decrees, which only needed a man of great 
energy and administrative capacity to carry it out, and he con- 
siders that the present Pope holds views on the future policy of 
the Church similar to those of his predecessor. This is by no 
means clear to us, and the following estimate of Leo XIII., which 
is a perfectly just one, is hardly consistent with it:— 

Enthusiastic, without being blind; scholarly, without being clogged 
with learning; devoted to the Church and her hereditary rights, without 
desiring that they should supersede all those of the State; a sincere ad- 
mirer of the scientific, moral, and political progress of modern times, 
without admitting that it can ever enable us to dispense with revelation 
and religion; an enlightened believer in the powers of reason, without 
enthroning ramen oJ as the arbiter of truth ; and, above all, a sincere 
Christian, without being a fanatic, an ascetic, or a saint—he endeavours, 
as far as circumstances will allow, to withdraw the Church from her present 
false attitude towards society, civilization, and reason, and, by encouraging 
her to enlighten and purify herself, seeks to attract to her the attention of 
all sincere seekers after the highest truth. His position is a most difficult 
one, inasmuch as he stands between two opposite parties—a narrow, ex- 
clusive, and retrograde ene, which he must secretly counteract without 
alienating; and a liberal, humane, and progressive one, which he must 
encourage without openly approving of. Thanks to his Jesuit education, 
bis firmness, and bie dignided cvartes »he is able to carry out his double 
purpose without causing any serious as and to secure the ready approval 


of both parties to acts which strengthen his position and add to his freedom 
of action. ‘To none of his acts has this approval been more heartily given 
than to that which must be regarded as the most important in his pontifi- 
cate hitherto—the promulgation of the Encyclical, ¢terni Patris, in 
which, by recommending the study of the works of Thomas Aquinas in the 
philosophical courses of all the seminaries and colleges under the charge of 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, he revives the most profound 
and comprehensive of scholastic systems, and gives the Church what is 
equivalent to a programme of the principles upon which she is henceforth 
to base her united action against the forces that threaten her destruction. 
In order to yom gpom the significance of this act it is of course 
necessary to know something of the existing state of philosophy 
in the Church. The-writer is undoubtedly justified in insisting— 
as J. S. Mill, Mr. Lecky, and others had done before him— 
that speculative error is by no means a matter of practical in- 
difference ; the thought of the intellectual classes is sure sooner 
or later to filter down to the multitude, and thus, as he puts 
it, “a metaphysical problem, on coming into the street or the 
market, may transform itself into flesh and blood,” and show 
itself possessed of irresistible power. He illustrates this from 
the familiar formula Cogito, ergo sum, which in the long run, 
by “reducing all truth to a loose band of self-mirroring phe- 
nomena, leads to revolution against all authority, divine and 
human,” and he thinks that for the last 250 years, since the 
time of Descartes, speculative thought in the Roman Church 
had beer pursuing a fatally wrong course. The Jesuits, desir- 
ing to secure “ a maximum of dogma, combined with a minimum 
of thought,” sought to attain their end by adopting a sensistic 
philosophy which, under the name of pure Thomism, was but 
a thinly disguised réchauffé of Locke and Condillac, the latter 
of whom used his position as a Churchman to give Lockism 
currency in the Church. It was under these circumstances that 
in 1830 Rosmini published his Nuovo Saggio sull’ ortgine delle 
Idee, to which we referred in noticing Mr. Davidson’s former 
article. He wisely “ made true Thomism the basis of a philosophy 
intended to combat a false form of that doctrine,” having, “ like 
most persons who have carefully studied Thomism, an almost 
unbounded respect for it.” And we may infer that some Popes 
are more liberai than their Jesuit advisers from the fact that Ros- 
mini was in high favour with both Leo XII., who bade him devote 
himself exclusively to writing, and Gregory X VI., who describes 
him in the document confirming his new Order as “ virum 
excellenti ac preestanti ingenio preditum, rerum divinarum — 
humanarum scientia summopere illustrem.” Even Pius . 
baffled all attempts of the Jesuits, who in the main ruled him, to 
get Rosmini’s philosophical works put on the Index. 

We cannot here follow Mr. Davidson into a further examination 
of Rosmini’s system. Suffice it to say that he distinguishes it 
from Sensism, Hegelianism, Reidism, Kantianism, Platonism, 
Aristotelianism, and Nominalism, and describes it as retaini 
the distinction made prominent by Kant between the form an 
matter of thought, while substituting for Kant’s twelve subjective 
categories one only, of ideal being, as “at once objective and the 
necessary constituent of intelligence.” The violent opposition of 
the Jesuit school was really based on a clear apprehension of the 
force of his doctrines and the practical consequences involved in 
them. 

For there can be no doubt that Rosmini’s doctrines, if carried to their 
legitimate practical conclusions, would produce a radical change in the 
discipline and policy of the Church, remove from her the surface-deposits 
of barbarous and artificial ages, restore her primitive brightness and sim- 

licity, allow her true spirit to manifest itself, and so do much to render 
oo acceptable to a large truth-seeking world, that is now repelled from her 
by the hollow formality and rancorous party and clerical spirit that dis- 
figure her. 
This tendency was indeed betrayed in his two popular treatises 
the Five Wounds of Holy Church and the Constitution in accord- 
ance with Social Justice, which the Jesuits did succeed in getting 
condemned. Whether Mr. Davidson thinks that Leo XIII. in- 
tended to promote the study of Rosmini’s system is not very 
clear, but at all events he saw and lamented the dis- 
cordant and divided state of philosophy in the Church, 
and, had he been a agate philosopher and a man of sufli- 
ciently strong will, “ he would undoubtedly have cast his entire 
influence in the Liberal scale, and saved the Church by restori 
her to her primitive dignity, simplicity, and usefulness.” But, 
sincere and well-intentioned as he is, he was not equal to thus 
directly confronting the dominant party in the Church, and he 
therefore hit on a compromise, which was a step in the right 
direction. What suggested itself to him was “ an official restora- 
tion of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas,” of which he was 
himself an enthusiastic admirer, and which both the contending 

ties in the Church equally professed to accept. Hence the 

Encyclical Eterni Patris of August 4, 1879. It by show- 
ing how the Church, from the age of the Fathers downwards, has 
always highly prized philosophy, “as being a propsdeutic to the 
higher verity,” how generally the teaching of St. Thomas was 
afterwards adopted, and what evils flowed from its abandonment 
in the sixteenth century. To correct these evils all bishops are 
exhorted to press the study of St. Thomas on their students, but 
with two important reservations, first that no scientific errors in 
his works, demonstrated to be such since his time, are to be taugh 
and secondly that his doctrines should be studied in the ori 
sources, not in the corrupt accretions of later commentaries or 
text-books which fail to reproduce them in their purity. Nor is 
this study in any way to interfere with the acceptance of other 
well-established truth from whatever quarter it may come. This 


last point has an important béaring on a criticism of Mr. 
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vidson’s to be noticed presently, Thomism, it need hardly 
said, is founded on which was first. in- 
troduced into Christian Europe by the Jews and Arabs in 
the twelfth century, and became the basis of the Scholastic 
ilosophy. The Schoolmen, and notably Aquinas, desired first to 
clear Aristotle of all Arabian glosses, and ther to show that his 
genuine teaching was perfectly accordant with Christian doctrines, 
except when it was demonstrably false. In the Summe de Veritate 
Catholice Fidei Aquinas labours to reconcile.reason with revealed 
truth ; in his Summa Theologica he seeks to build up and formulate 
Christian doctrine into a vast coherent whole. It is quite true 
that in arguing that there is nothing inherently irrational in the 
idea of a revelation he did not discuss the further question—which 
in his day was not in dispute—of the evidence that a revelation 
had actually taken place. We fail, however, entirely to follow 
Mr. Davidson in bis inference that “the ravival of Thomism in the 
seminaries of the Church practically means that henceforth all the 
Catholic clergy are to be carefully indoctrinated in a vast system, 
which lays down, as first principles, that reason is the humble 
servant of faith, and that all civil rulers are vassals of the Pope.” 
The latter tenet is surely far likelier to be learnt from the current 
Jesuit theology, which this revived Thomism was in some measure 
at least intended to replace. The writer himself, indeed, admits 
that Leo XIII. had other and more immediate objects—viz. to 
secure such jnstruction for the clergy as may enable them to 
grapple {with the various forms of modern scepticism, and to pro- 
mote union of doctrine and action among the champions of the 
faith, And he proceeds to inquire how far these objects are likely 
to be attained. 

Such an inquiry must at best be a very problematical one ; 
further experience can alone supply any sure reply. But Mr. 
Davidson's first criticism appears to us both inconclusive in itself, 
and not very consistent with his previous glorification of 
Rosmini, who does not of course any more than Aquinas discuss in 
his philosophical works what are called the evidences of Revelation. 
To object that the method of St. Thomas is only available for de- 
fending and propagating his doctrines—meaning apparently not his 
personal opinions but Christian doctrines generally—which are in 
ne main utterly opposed to the whole tendency of modern thought, 
while “ modern thought is anything but logical,” looks rather like 
starting a paralogism., But then we are reminded how:— 


- In a pastoral, which in 1876 the Bishop of Perugia, now Pope Leo XIII., 
addressed to the clergy of his diocese, he says: ‘ Nowadays it is not this 
or that particular truth that is attacked, but the very foundation, without 
which there can be no superstructure, that is bene peer. The question 
no longer is, * What is the true meaning of God’s Word ?’ but, ‘Has God 

oken ?’?” Now this is the very question which the Church refuses to 

seuss, and to which neither the method nor the matter of Thomism is 
calculated to give a satisfactory answer. 


Historical criticism, adds the writer, is unknown to Thomism 

d historical criticism alone can answer this difliculty. The 
‘ope however would probably still hold to the unquestionably 
correct statement he made six years ago as Archbishop of 
Perugia, and he might very fairly reply to his critic first that he 
has, as we have seen, made express provision in this very 
Encyclical, Aterni Patris, for other studies besides that of St. 
omas, among which the study of the evidences may obviously be 
included; and secondly that when modern scepticism asks, “ Has 
God spoken?” the difficulty urged is often quite as much a meta- 
— as an historical one. Questions about the being of a 
od or the possibility of a Revelation must be disposed of before 
the historical evidences of Christianity can be brought into 
court, and on these preliminary points Thomism would have some- 
thing to say. This is not the place to discuss such questions, but 
against Mr. Davidson's notion that historical criticism is the only 
thing of real service in meeting the assaults of modern scepticism 
We may put the remark of a very shrewd writer, Mr. T. Mozley, 
who sharply denounces what he calls “this plague of Evidences, 
one like another, only generally one worse than another, read by 
nobody,” and thinks the effect “ pernicious.” There is more force 
in Mr. Davidson's comment on the probable result of the Thomist 
Tevival in preserving unity of thought and action among the 
Experience has proved that Aquinas is susceptible, 
whether fairly or not, of widely divergent interpretations, 
and accordingly the Pope has established Academies through- 
out Italy for the discussion and settlement of his true 
meaning, the principal of which was opened at Rome two 
ago. It is certainly significant that on the Council of the 
cademy, which consists of five members named by the Pope, the 
Dominican element predominates, the Jesuit is fairly represented, 
and the Rosminian is absent, Nor is it easy to dnditetand how 
the decisions of these Academies, if they agree, can command 
general acceptance, unless they are imposed on the Church by 
papal authority, and even so “they will be accepted only in form, and 
set at nought in practice, by that still larger body who, under the 
many-coloured cloak of abject submission, are ever working to 
cones their own ends,” especially if the decision be adverse to 
the Jesuits. If, on the other hand, the Jesuit interpretation pre- 
vails—as is far from improbable—“ the thought of the Church 
will fall more irrevocably than ever into the power of those who 
are the cause of her present isolation.” ‘Yet this, if we ri tly 
understand the writer, is Ror the evil which Leo XTLL. is 
supposed, by this revival of the Thomistic studies, to have 
desired to correct. But whatever may have been his intention, 
and whatever be the result, it is difficult to believe with Mr. 
Davidson that a pontitf, whom he himself rightly describes as 


“a sincere admirer of the scientific, moral, and political progress 
of modern times,” can have contemplated or approved “the 
ultimate aim of bringing back that condition of thought and 
things which existed in the thirteenth century.” How far what 
he did contemplate is more likely to be realized is another 
question, 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


of increasing strain in the economic condition 


of the United States are becoming more numerous. Fore- 
most amongst these symptoms are the strikes in nearly every 
great trade, which are spreading all over the country. It is true 
that the strikes are not undertaken to prevent reductions of wages, 
and therefore do not indicate a falling off in the purchasing power 
of the people, and a necessity on the part of the manufacturers to 
reduce prices, and consequently the cost of production. What 
they do really indicate is a rise in the cost of the necessaries of 
life, compelling the working classes to insist upon a proportionate 
increase in wages. That this is the true interpretation is evident 
from the fact that even employers themselves sympathize with 
the men on strike in many cases. Jor example, we are expressly 
told that the merchants have sided against the Railway Oom- 
panies in New York, in the case of the strike of the so-called 
freight handlers. And all the comments of the American press go 
to show that wages are no longer adequate to maintain the 
standard of living to which American working-men are accus- 
tomed. Indeed, it would be easy to show this by a comparison of 
prices now and at this time last year, were it not that to do so 
would weary the reader. The last year’s harvest was much 
more deficient than anybody believed at the time. It was 
thought that for market purposes the injury done to the 
crops was greatly exaggerated, because people found it hard to 
believe that over so vast a country as the United States the crops 
could everywhere have been seriously damaged by bad weather; 
but it is now clearly proved that what was thought to be impos- 
sible really bad occurred, and that the crops were severely injured 
throughout the whole Union, with the single exception of Cali- 
fornia and some of the neighbouring Territories. The result has 
been'a great rise in the prices of provisions, not of grain only, but 
of all kinds of food eaten by the working classes, particularly pork 
and bacon; pigs being fed in the United States largely upon maize, 
and the failure of the maize crop leading to a falling off in the 
number of pigs fed, and consequently in the production of pork and 
bacon. In spite of the rise of prices, the employers have hitherto 
been able to resist the demands of the workpeople for increased 
wages, owing partly to the check to trade given by the bad harvest, 
but principally to the immense immigration from Europe. The 
immigrants consist for the most part of young men and women in 
the vigour of life, able to take their place at once in the ranks of 
labour, and used, moreover, to a much- lower standard of living 
than prevails in the United States. To the newly-landed Euro- 
pean immigrants rates of wages seemed munificent which to 
American workpeople and the acclimatized European appeared 
totally inadequate, and the employers consequently were able to 
replace their older hands from the newly arrived. But at last the 
workpeople generally have become so dissatisfied with their posi- 
tion that they have struck for an advance of wages, and their 
chances of success are increased by the falling off during the past 
month or two in the immigration from Europe. 

The falling off in the number of immigrants is a remarkable 
fact, which deserves more notice than is generally given to it. It 
shows how intimate is the communication kept up between the 
emigrants to the United States and the friends they left at home 
in Ireland, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. While 
capitalists and traders were doubting whether the economic con- 
dition of America was really as bad as it was represented, the 
workpeople saw clearly that the deterioration had taken place, and 
immediately the emigration fell off. Similarly in 1879, when the 
great outburst of prosperity began in the United States, the in- 
crease of emigration from Europe was one of the first, as it was 
certainly one of the most striking, symptoms of the change that 
had occurred. It used to be said that labour was of all commo- 
dities the hardest and the costliest to move, but the saying is 
every day tending to become less and less true. Apparently labour 
in Europe is becoming mobilized, and is ready to migrate at any 
moment to whateyer market offers the best price. Perceiving the 
close communication kept up between the labouring classes in all 
countries, the International Association attempted to form one 
great. trades-union which should include the whole civilized 
world; but the project failed, because it was not to the interest 
of the workpeople in old countries to stay at home for the mere 

eee of enabling the workpeople in the new countries to receive 

igher wages, The real effect, on the contrary, seems likely to be 
an equalization of the rate of wages at both sides of the Atlantic. 
Unfortunately, however, the equalization appears to be taking. 
place rather by the lowering of the rate of wages in the United 
States than by the raising of the rate of es in Europe. 

It is very generally assumed that, as the bad harvest last year 
is the cause of the strikes, a good harvest this year wiil remove 
the occasion for them, and lead to more amicable relations. 
between employers and employed. This may turn out to be so; 
but we doubt it. Our first reason for the doubt is that, when 
once a struggle of ‘the kind begins, it is not easy to stop it. Men, 
for prudential reasons, are chary in beginning a quarrel; but. 
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‘when once they have enteréd into it, the tendency is to fight it 
out to thé last. Our second reason is the improbability that the 
new harvest, however good it may be, will have so immediate an 
effect as to compose the existing strikes. And our third is a con- 
viction that for a long time the workpeople have been preparing 
to insist upon their share in the profits made by the ——- in 
consequence of the great prosperity of the country. At present 
the workpeople think that they have not had a fair share 
of those profits, and there can be little doubt that they have been 
enting their strike funds for the express purpose of insisting 
on this share. During the long depression that followed the panic 
of 1873 these funds were exhausted, and the members of the 
Trades-Umions fell off; but since the return of prosperity the 
numbers have been recruited, and the funds have been augmented ; 
and consequently the workpeople are in a better position now than 
they have bee for several years past to assert what they think to be 
their rights. But, if the’ strikes shouldbe successful, the result 
will be to raise prices generally. If the employers have to 
higher wages, they will expect ee higher prices, and, therefore, 
the tendency will be to check e. The raising of prices, how- 
ever, is not likely to be such immediately as will actually produce 
acheck. If the harvest turns out as good as it now promises to 
be, a great impetus will be given to all kinds of business. It 
must never be forgotten that America is really a country of 
agriculturalists, and that when the agricultural classes are 
prosperous, the whole country prospers. If, therefore, there is a 
vend lanvett, giving the farmers means to increase their expendi- 
ture, the prosperity of the whole community will increase, and there- 
fore the rise of prices will have no immediate effect in checking 
trade. Its immediate consequence will be to enable Europeans to 
sell in the American market a larger quantity of European goods 
than they now do. But the tendency, nevertheless, will be to 
eheck trade, and after a while that tendency will assert itself. At 
first, however, it will be overpowered, as we have said, by 
the larger expenditure of the farmers, and by the need that is felt 
for extending railway communication. This brings us to another 
fm come a change in the economic condition of the United 
tates. 
- When the present tide of prosperity set in, three and a half 
years ago, the mania for railway construction immediately re- 
vived, and immense sums were sunk. Had the credit of 
American railways been good in Europe, this might have gone on 
for a considerable time, inasmuch as the funds for completing the 
new railways would have been raised here; but American railway 
credit was not good in Europe, and it was lessened by the bad 
harvest of last year, and by the fall in the railway stock market 
which followed. In consequence, the promoters of the new rail- 
ways were unable to borrow in Europe the means they required, 
and, as they were committed to large enterprises, they had to raise 
the money in the best way they could. One of the measures they 
resorted to was to sell the securities of the well-established rail- 
ways which they held, thereby seriously depressing the market, 
and tending to lower still further the credit of American railways 
in Europe. As we have seen in the course of the past fort- 
night here on our own Stock Exchange, a great fall in any 
large class of securities inflicts great losses on all kinds of people. 
Speculators, for instance, are unable to continue their opera- 
tions, and being a to sell in an unfavourable market, 
lose heavily thereby. ‘Their sales still further depress the market, 
and in this way the mischief spreads from class to class 
and from individual to individual. The New York Financial 
Chronicle estimates that the depreciation in the principal American 
railway securities of the United States, from the highest point 
in 1881 to the lowest point in the current year, exceeds the 
enormous sum of 100 millions sterling. Depreciation, we need 
hardly remark, is a different thing from loss. It means only that, 
if all the securities in question were brought to market, they would 
sell at so much less than they would have sold at a year ago. But 
of course the whole of the securities never are brought to market, 
only a small proportion of them. Still, depreciation affects all 
who, for any reason, are obliged to sell or to borrow on the secu- 
rity of And a depreciation of this enormous magnitude 
shows that the losses in the United States by the fall in American 
railway securities during the past twelve months must have been 
ingly heavy. It is to be presumed, however, that the liquida- 
tion is now nearly over, and it is not without some compensating 
advan If, for example, the Construction Syndicates had been 
able to ow as much m in Europe as they required, the 
building of railways in the United States would have gone on 
until, as happened in 1873, so much capital would have been sunk 
that a panic would have been unavoidable. Now, however, the 
building has been very seriously checked, and the disaster has 
doubt railway projects will again ught forward, and railway 
building will bo pushed en. But still the final crash has been 
postponed fora longtime. 
One other circumstance the inflation of 
curr: in 1879. en resumption of specie payments t 
shite, tee currency of the United States consisted of legal tender 
notes, or, as they were called, and bank-notes ; since 
then an immense amount of gold and silver coins has been added ; 
and, where silver has not been brought into circulation, silver 
certificates have taken its place, and have gone to swell the 
volume of in circulation, Thus the currency has been 
greatly inflated, with the result. that there has been a great rise in 
prices, The rise in the case of provisions, as we have already 


change 


seen, has been aggravated by last year’s bad harvest; but still, 
independently altogether of the harvest, there has been a great 
rise of prices owing to this inflation. It seems now not improbable 
that we are on the eve of a contraction as extreme and almost as 
sudden as the inflation of the past three years, And, if this should 
happen, it will seriously test the soundness of American trade, 
and may produce disaster. The bank-note circulation of the 
United States is secured upon the Government debt, and the 
Government debt is being paid off at so rapid a rate that the con- 
traction of the bank-note circulation is unavoidable, unless some 
is made in the law. Moreover, the charters of the banks 
are rapidly coming to an end, and ever since December Congress 
has been haggling over a Bill enabling the banks to renew their 
charters. It seems scarcely credible that the Bill will not be 
passed ; but, if it should not, the banks will be driven to an 
evasion of the law, and in evading it they will have so to contract 
the rend as probably to cause a crisis in the course of some 
moni 


THE OPERAS. 


a German opera season of 1882, whatever the ultimate 
result of the enterprise may be, will be aver memorable in the 
annals of music in London. At a time when the forces of the 
two Italian opera-houses had formed a combination by which it 
might be thought all the highest talent of Europe in Italian opera 
would grace the representations, and in spite of much open and 
covert opposition and prejudice, the German operas must be 
considered to have achieved a considerable success. The Drury 
Lane opera, during its short two months’ life, has introduced 
three new works—namely, Die Meistersinger, Tristan and Isolde, 
and Euryanthe, and revived Beethoven’s masterpiece, Fidelio. 
The closing weeks of the German opera have been devoted to the 
production of Ziistan and Isolde and the repetition of the already 
popular Die Meistersinger. The production of the first-named 
work was looked forward to with some apprehension on the part 
of most people, and, indeed, some of the more enthusiastic 
Wagnerians themselves were not altogether free from anxiety as 
to the result, while the prejudiced were, metaphorically speaking, 
rubbing their hands with glee at the prospect of demolishing 
once and for ever by scathing sarcasm the great Wagnerian 
heresy. The result was somewhat neutral, and we hope that all 
parties were satisfied, the first performance having been received by 
an attentive audience with decided appreciation, if not with high 
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t was Robert Schumann, if our memory serves us, who more than 
forty years ago said that the evil of musical criticism in his day 
lay in the fact that critics seemed to think it nec to pass 
immediate judgment on the production of a new work, so that it 
should be in time for the next day’s newspapers, and it seems to us 
that the lapse of time has not improved matters in this way, if 
we are to judge by the notices of Tristan and Isolde by some of 
our contemporaries. Schumann goes on to counsel more time for 
thought, and a careful analysis of the impressions produced on the 
mind of the critic before he determines to “ write down judgments 
with a pen hard nibb’d” in wholesale condemnation. It is this 
class, true to the principles of its prototype, Sixtus Beckmesser, 
Mastersinger of Nurenberg, who are responsible for the delay in 
the production in England of some of those great works which aro 
now most popular among the music-loving public. The spirit of 
Hans Sachs, nevertheless, is at last gaining ground amongst us, 
and for this we are thankful. 

In treating of the story of the loves of Tristan and Isolde, Herr 
Wagner, with his usual boldness, uses only so many of the in- 
cidents as seem to suit his p . Not only does he dispense 
with the episode of the second Tsolde with the white hands, but 
he changes the end of the tale and kills hero and heroine with 
one or two others. Before the action of the piece begins it is 
understood that Tristan, in slaying an Irish chieftain, named 
Morold,.in mortal combat, himself is severely wounded. It is 
found that there is only one person who can cure him completely, 
and this is Isolde, the niece of the chieftain he has killed. Under 
the false name of Tantris he seeks the Irish princess, who cures 
him, and, moreover, falls in love with him. - The smooth course of 
love is interrupted by Isolde’s discovering that a piece of steel which 
was found in Morold’s skull exactly fitted a gap in Tristan’s sword, 
and the discovery nearly leads to Tristan’s death; but happily he 
escapes to Cornwall to his uncle Marke, who is so enamoured 
of Isolde from Tristan’s description, that he proposes to marry 
her himself and thus patch up a with his enemies, 
the Irish, Tristan goes to Ireland on this mission ; and it is while 
he is returning to King Marke by sea that the curtain draws u 
on the first act. Here we see Isolde lying on a couch on the fost 
of the vessel, attended by Brangiine, her confidante, in a state of 
deep dejection. Suddenly she rises from her place aroused by the 
song of a sailor, and asks Brangane where sheis. On hearing that 
she is bound to King Marke’s land, she bursts into a passionate in- 
vocation to the elements to destroy the ship and all in it, rather 
than allow her to reach her destination ; after which she falls back 
on her couch exhausted, Brangine thereupon draws the curtain 
which cuts off the forward part of the ship from view, and discloses 
Tristan, with Kurwenal, his esquire, looking out to sea, surrounded 
by the crew. On seeing him, Isolde pronounces a curse on his. 
“death-devoted head,” and bids Brangiine summon him to her. 
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Tristan will not come, and Kurwenal sends back a taunting answer 
with some reference to Morold’s death, which Isolde overhears, 
Driven to desperation, Isolde determines to destroy him as well as 
herself, and for this purpose she bids Brangiine prepare a deadly 
poison which her mother had sent with her, together with some 
other potions, Meanwhile, Tristan, relenting, sends Kurwenal to 
announce his approach. On Tristan’s arrival Isolde proposes to 
him to drink a draught as a sign that all strife between them is 
ended, and motions to Brangiine to bring the fatal cup. The hor- 
rified attendant obeys, having mixed, not the death draught, but 
the love potion. Isolde hands the cup to Tristan, but snatches it 
away from him before he has drunk all the contents, and drains it 
herself. Awaiting death, they stand before each other; but the 
philtre soon begins to work, and with a cry they fall into each 
other’s arms. Isolde then learns that Brangiine has given them 
the love potion, and as the ship nears the shore the curtain falls. 
The second act takes place in the garden of King Marke. The 
King and a large party have started for a midnight hunting excur- 
sion into the forest ; Isolde asks Brangiine to listen if the huntsmen’s 
horns are still to be heard, and on learning that they are not, she 
extinguishes the torch which is burning at the door of the house as 
a signal for Tristan to approach. Brangiine warns Isolde of the 
treachery of Melot, one of the King’s party, who, though he seems to 
be Tristan’s greatest friend, is really his enemy, and is determined 
to bring about his ruin. Isolde laughs at her warning and joyfully 
rushes into Tristan’s arms as he approaches. The scene which 
ensues, although rather a cut up at the present representa- 
tion, is one of the most astonishing that Herr Wagner has ever 
conceived. The two lovers rhapsodize about the friendship of 
night to music which almost defies analysis, and this is carried on 
in the original for nearly one hour, at the end of which they are 
suddenly surprised by Melot and the King’s arrival. To the 
King’s questioning Tristan can answer nothing, but appeals to 
Isolde in a most lovely strain to follow him to his own land. Isolde 
assenting, Tristan bends slowly over her and kisses her, when Melot, 
drawing his sword, calls on the King to avenge the insult. 
Tristan attacks Melot and falls mortally wounded into the arms of 
Kurwenal, and the act closes. Tristan’s own castle garden is the 
scene of the last act. Here, on a couch attended by his faithful 
Kurwenal, lies the unconscious Tristan. A shepherd ata distance 
discourses on his pipe a most melancholy ditty, which we may 
here say is one of the most discordant productions it has ever been 
our fate to listen to, and we are not surprised that Tristan is 
restored to consciousness by its horrible din. It has the desired 
effect, however, and a scene ensues which very nearly matches 
the long one in the second act. The shepherd, who is looking 
out to sea, is to play a merry strain when he sees a ship ap- 
proaching which is bringing Isolde to cure Tristan’s wound, The 
alternations between his rational moments and the delirium that 
seizes the sick man are finely depicted in this scene. At length the 
merry strain of the shepherd's pipe announces the arrival of Isolde, 
and Kurwenal leaves his charge for a moment to greet the lady. 
Tristan, having heard Isolde’s name, starts up, and in his madness 
tears off his bandages and falls as Isolde comes, just in time to die 
in her arms. The shepherd now reports another ship containing 
King Marke and Melot, whereupon Kurwenal prepares a hasty 
defence, and upon their approach succeeds in killing Melot and 
getting killed himself. The King, when he can make himself heard, 
announces that be has heard of the love-potion business, and 
regrets Tristan’s death. Isolde sings a death song over her lover, 
and dies as the curtain falls slowly. 

That Tristan and Isolde will become popular with the general 
public is not probable; but that it will always be a work 
of the greatest interest to the musician is certain, and the time 
may come, as in the case of some other great works which 
were unhesitatingly condemned on a first hearing, that it may 
command an attentive hearing whenever it is produced. Herr 
Wagner in this opera has perhaps more openly defied the ac- 
cepted rules of Italian opera than he has done in any other of 
his compositions. To give an idea of the music would involve a 
complete and careful analysis, which the space at our command 
forbids; but attention must be drawn to the wonderful scene 
which opens the opera with such tempestuous passion that it 
seems hardly possible to sustain it at so high a pitch throughout ; 
to the great garden scene, and that of Tristan’s death, all of which 
will repay the careful study they deserve. The working out of 
the various “ motives” is astonishing, and the excessively chro- 
matic character of the whole work gives an air of continuity to the 
opera which it is difficult to describe. The greatest praise 
is due to all the performers. Frau Sucher, as Isolde, surpassed 
herself; and Herr Winkelmann’s declamation, as Tristan, was as 
strong as ever. His acting might perhaps be open to some objec- 
tion; and the realism of daubing his breast with red paint for his 
wound should, we think, be abandoned. Herr Gura was a 
dignified and kindly King Marke; whilst his singing, as usual, 
showed him to be a first-rate artist. Brangane’s part fell 
to Fraiilein Brandt, who sang the difficult music allotted to her 
with success; while Herr Kraus, as Kurwenal, Herr Wolff, as the 
Shepherd, and Herr Landau, as the Steersman, each sang and acted 
with credit. The chorus was satisfactory; and the orchestra, 
under the marvellous conductorship of Herr Hans Richter, per- 
formed the elaborate music in a way that left nothing to be 

The new opera Velleda, by M. Lenepveu, was uced for the 
first time on any stage at the Royal talian 8 me Tuesday 


last. M. Lenepveu is not a novice at operatic composition, as he 
has already produced an opera which appears not to have attained 
much success. We think the failure of the first opera may have 
been due to the same cause as the virtual failure of Velleda on 
Tuesday, and that is that M. Lenepveu has positively nothing 
new tosay. The libretto of Velleda is unfortunately suggestive of 
that of Norma, and the music M. Lenepveu has set it to is a mild, 
though workmanlike, reflection of that of Gounod and Meyerbeer, 
with an occasional indication that the composer has, with some 
eare, studied the instrumentation of Berlioz and Wagner. The 
reflection has none of the distinctness of the original, so that altoge- 
ther the effect is blurred and unsatisfactory. In spite of the acting 
and singing of Mmes. Patti and Valleria, and the gorgeous scenery 
with which it is mounted, Velleda failed to assert itself as an o 
worthy the repertory of the Italian ny Certainly M. 
Lenepveu is to be pitied for the libretto he has had to work 
upon, but nevertheless this is but little excuse for the vapidity of 
the music, 

Velleda, the High Priestess of the Tentales, is loved by the 
Roman governor of the province of Gaul, by name Celius. In 
order to carry on his suit, he goes disguised with an attendant, 
called Even, among the Gauls. Teuter, a Gaul, who recognizes 
him, discloses the fact to Ina, a Druidess attendant on Velleda, 
who determines to destroy the enemy of her country. To accom- 
plish this she tells him that Velleda will meet him at a certain 
spot in the forest at an appointed hour. At this spot Velleda has 
called together her countrymen, and in stirring language com- 
mands them to rise to a man against the invader, and when 
Ceelius arrives, in spite of the warnings of his attendant Even, he 
finds himself in the hands of his enemies, by whom his death is 
decreed. Velleda, however, recognizes in Ceelius the young man 
she had fallen in love with, and interposing, orders his release. 
The Gauls dare not disobey their High Priestess, and Ceelius, 
promising that, if Velleda ever finds herself in the same posi- 
tion, he will do as much for her, retires. The tables do turn, 
for in the next act we find Celius celebrating a triumph at his 
villa, with Roman soldiers around him drinking, and the Gauls, 
including Teuter, Ina, and Velleda, as captives. Not forgetting 
his promise, he has his prisoners unfettered, and invites them to 
join in the festivities. Teuter at this point bursts into! de- 
fiance and is on the eve of being punished, when Velleda 
intercedes for him, and the governor's heart being sof- 
tened, he graciously pardons him. At this point Even 
announces the arrival of a Tribune from Rome, who is forth- 
with ushered in. It appears that the Tribune, a haughty 

rsonage, with a dash of the transpontine villain in him, 

rings certain orders from the Emperor at Rome. Cczelius treats 
him somewhat cavalierly, as he already begins to feel himself 
rather above taking orders from such a source; and when he 
learns that the august Emperor’s orders are for nothing short of 
the extermination of all the Gallic prisoners, he flatly refuses to 
obey, ard, on the contrary, orders their immediate release. How 
could a heroic governor of Gaul in love with the High Priestess 
act otherwise? After this a scene ensues between Ceelius and 
Velleda, in which he declares himself and is accepted. In the 
next act we are introduced to an Armorican village by the sea. 
Velleda is reclining on a couch, and a ballet appears, after which 
Ceelius, who has resigned all his offices, comes to ask her to fly 
away to bliss; she assents, and retires to prepare, and Even 
makes his appearance. He again begs Celius to leave Gaul; 
Ceelius refuses, and declares his love for Velleda. Even, on his 
part, declares that Ceelius shall never marry Velleda, and reveals 
to Celius that she, Even, is a woman who loves him to distrac- 
tion, and will never permit his marriage with the High Priestess. 
Velleda after ven has left the stage reappears; but just as the 
loving pair are about to elope, Even comes on the scene with 
Velleda’s father, Teuter, and the rest of the Gauls. Recrimi- 
nations follow, and Velleda, acknowledging her guilt, atones 
- it by stabbing herself, and Ceelius follows suit, thus closing 

opera. 

abou the numbers most worthy of remark we may mention 
“T Numi visitar,” sung by Velleda in the first act ; Even’s ballad, 
“ Gallia ohimé,” in the third act; Ceelius’s and Velleda’s duet in 
the same; and Velleda’s solo, “ Un martir si grato al cor,” in the 
fourth act; while the “ Hymn of War,” and the fugal chorus at 
the end of the third act, show M. Lenepveu’s powers as a 
technical master of his art. 

Muwme. Patti, as Velleda, both in her acting and singing, showed 
a praiseworthy energy, and if anything could save the work from 
the charge of mediocrity, her rendering of it should do so; while 
Mme. Valleria, with the instincts of a true artist, did her best to 
instil some interest into her part; and Mile. Stahl played the part 
of Even with much spirit. Signor Nicolini, who was evidently 
suffering from a cold, should hardly be blamed for his singing ; 
but surely he might have paid a little more attention to his 
acting. As Teuter Signor Cotogni sang and acted with zeal; 
Signor de Reszke made a very dignitied Sénon, and M. Dauphin 
was a sufficiently truculent Tribune. The chorus were, on the 
whole, inoffensive, and M. Dupont conducted the orchestra with 
intelligence. 

Among other characters taken by Mme. Lucca during the 
ment which has now come to a close was that of Zerlina in Fra 
Diavolo on Friday night. The general performance calls for special 
comment, for the two parts around which the interest of the piece 
centres afforded excellent specimens of the best and worst forms 
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of operatic singing. Mme. Lucca was a perfect Zerlina, Signor 
Lestellier the reverse of a perfect Fra Diavolo ; her acting and 
singing left absolutely nothing to be desired, his introduced almost 
every fault which one would wish to be avoided. Her acting was 
a real impersonation, his a strained imitation ; while she sang every 
note in perfect tune, his intonation was curious rather than attrac- 
tive. Mme. Lucca was loudly and deservedly applauded in the 
bedchamber scene; Signor Lestellier was received with mingled 
hisses and applause, and was so content with the applause— 
curiously centred in one part of the house—that he repeated a 
song which has certainly been seldom sung with a more com- 

lete want of capacity and style. Strangely enough, Fra 
Diavolo himself was the only serious blot on the performance. 
Signor Corsi sang with an impassioned emphasis that left little 
room for criticism ; and the opening duet between Mlle. Lonati 
and Signor Scolara was a striking example of the excellence in 
distinct enunciation which can be attained with care even in the 
fastest passages ; but, for all that, the audience failed to appre- 
ciate what was really one of the cleverest bits of vocalization 
during the evening. Signor Guerini’s facial expression as Beppo 
was admirably comic; so much so, indeed, that his byplay ran 
the risk occasionally of attracting attention unduly; but inter- 
esting byplay is certainly the exception on the operatic stage, and 
is a fault on the right side, 


MADAME RISTORI AT DRURY LANE. 


it is to be regretted that the reappearance of Mme, Ristori on 
the English stage—a reappearance of which the promise 
could not but delight all lovers of a fine and intellectual dramatic 
style—should have taken place under conditions which it would 
not be too much to call the reverse of favourable. Many of our 
readers will recollect the great impression which Mme. Ristori 
made not very many years ago by playing the “ sleep-walking ” 
scene in Macbeth in English. Now, taking a wider scope, Mme. 
Ristori plays the whole part of Lady Macbeth in English, and 
seems to suffer hardly at all from the difficulties which a foreign 
language must inevitably _—— even to the most accomplished 
player. That is, Mme. Ristori'’s accent is of the slightest and 
pleasantest kind, and she has overcome to an astonishing extent 
' the obstacles which a system of emphasis far removed from the 
Italian system must probably have offered. Still, in considering 
Mme. Ristori’s performance, it is only fair to remember that these 
obstacles did exist ; that she played hampered by these obstacles on 
a stage of which the extent offers certain difficulties; and, above 
all, that the support given to her in the most important 
character, so far as Lady Macbeth, and, indeed, so far as the 
whole play is concerned, was something worse than useless. Mr. 
Rignold’s recent accident in the part of Macbeth deserves sympathy, 
which is certainly not affected by the condemnation which it is 
necessary for any conscientious critic to pass on his acting. This 
acting has been described in the Times as a “solid and studied 
performance.” It has not been always possible to agree with the 
Times’ theatrical criticism ; but formerly the point and weight of 
it were noticeable where the exact opinions were dubious. 
Here the terms chosen seem to have been chosen at random. 
“ Studied ” perhaps it was; studied very ill; studied to provoke 
blank amazement or laughter, or both together; studied as a “ ro- 
bustious” actor who was incapable of conceiving the part, and 
who seemed bent on pointing his incapacity for its conception by 
curiously misplaced borrowings from a better actor, might study 
it. If, im short, a bewildering representation of one of Shakspeare’s 
greatest characters—a representation which puzzles the will be- 
tween the inclinations to ridicule and to reprobation—can be called 
studied because of its startling qualities, then, no doubt, it may 
be said that Mr. W. Rignold’s Macbeth was studied. But for 
the other epithet there seems less show of reason. In what way 
can such a performance be properly described as solid P Solidity 
can hardly be accepted as an equivalent term for alternate violence 
and feebleness, and for shortcoming in that mechanical execution 
to which one may fairly expect a player of ordinary intelligence 
who is charged with such a part as Macbeth to be equal. If this 
was not intended by the word “solid,” it would be interesting to 
know what wasintended. The qualities displayed in this Macbeth 
might perhaps have been left to carry their own condemnation with 
them, but for the statement made concerning them in such a paper 
as the Zimes, and but for the fact, which is far more important, that 
they so heavily handicap Mmie. Ristori in all the seenes played 
between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth that criticism becomes not so 
much difficult as impossible, so far as regards these scenes, One 
can discern fine, even very fine, intentions in various gestures of 
Mme. Ristori’s Lady Macbeth when she is urging on, taunting, or 
comforting her husband ; but to criticize the carrying out of inten- 
tions hopelessly maired by the shortcomings of an actor most neces- 
sary to the scene is a thing hardly to be attempted. One can onl 

guess at what Mme. Ristori might have made of the scenes wi 

Macbeth had an efficient Macbeth been there to give her the reply, 
as the French phrase has it. But here, it may be worth while to 
observe, we come face to face with a difficulty which is worthy 
the attention of the people who with more zeal than knowledge 
have lately been getting up an agitation about a School of Dramatic 
Art. It is tolerably obvious that what was done in the case of 
Mme. Ristori’s appearance as Lady Macbeth was to proceed as 


if Lady Macbeth were the principal part in the tragedy, and 
to about to find to Mme. Ristori. It 
is only fair to the ment to say that, save in the 
capital point, this has been done with considerable success, 
notably in the case of Mr. J. H. Barnes, whose Macduff is 
a manly, pathetic, and well-graced _— of acting. But 
what is to be said of a system of play-giving which makes 
Lady Macbeth a “star” part, and entrusts Macbeth to doubt- 
less well-meaning but very incapable hands? We have heard 
it said by one who certainly should havesome experience of the sub- 
ject, that all Shakspeare’s great plays contain “ star” parts. Ifthis 
saying has some truth, it will hardly avail to support the curious 
mistake made at Drury Lane, a mistake of which the result has 
been to make Macduff’s scene of wrath and lament, and Lad 
Macbeth’s scene of somnambulism, the only scenes really wo 
attention in a play of which every part, down to the smallest, offers 
opportunities to capable players. One might dwell upon the force 
of Mme. Ristori’s tones and gestures in the scene where she first 
breaks her dreadful project to the Thane, in the scene of his 
struggle between conscience and ambition, and in the scene of the 
murder—if it were possible to guess what the effect of Mme. 
Ristori’s art would have been without the weight of hopeless 
struggle which bore it down. We use the word “art” advisedly, be- 
cause in the one scene in which Mme. Ristori’s admirable art was not 
hampered with outside difficulties, the sleep-walking scene, we found 
ourselves admiring the art rather than being carried away by thegenius 
of the actress. This, to us, has been always the distinction between 
Mme. Ristori and other actresses who are below her in artistic 
perception and education, but above her in the one thing lacking, 
the thing which the people who boast of being the artists of the 
world call Je few sacré. Putting aside for the moment the con- 
ception of the scene, nothing could have been better from the 
actor's point of view than the artistic carrying out of the details, 
better than the glazed look in the eyes, the mechanical action of the 
hands, the slow, heavy, yet graceful gait, and the falling and risin 
emotion of vain attempt at hope and assured despair convey: 
by the admirably modulated voice, broken by stertorous breath- 
ing. But it is, amongst other little things—little, that is, in a 
certain sense—this stertorous breathing which convinces us that 
the scene is played with art and not with genius, It is vei’ and 
tragedy should not be ugly. It is true to nature of a kind, but not 
of the kind aimed at. Sicmouieliath so far as we know, do 
not breathe stertorously, and, if we are right on this point, the 
introduction of an unpleasing detail loses its only possible excuse. 
If we are wrong, the fact remains that the detail is unpleasing, 
distracts the attention from the real matter in hand, and is there- 
fore out of place in a scene where the hearer’s senses should be 
fixed on the mental, not the physical, misery of the murderous 
Queen, whose guilty imaginings and deeds, stilled in waking 
moments by her strong will, assert themselves in the unknown 
utterances of dreams, 

One point worth notice in Mme. Ristori’s playing of the cha- 
racter is that she retains, according to the text, Lady Macbeth’s 
appearance amongst the crowd roused by the news of Duncan’s 
murder. On this Sheridan Knowles has a curious theory, which 
is twice put forward in his interesting study of Macbeth. We 
quote the passage in which it first occurs. He gives Macbeth’s 
speech explanatory of his supposed slaying of the grooms, and 

en says:—‘‘ The danger is warded off for the time. Ly this 
last act of boldness and self-collectedness he atones for all 
past remissness and weakness and vacillation. Her spirit is 
reassured. Her presence is now no longer necessary. She 
affects” (the italics are ours) “natural exhaustion, in which 
she is in no small degree aided by that sudden revulsion of the 
spirits which attends the transition from the extreme of danger to 
escape and comparative security, and she cries to be carried out.” 
Later on Sheridan Knowles returns yet more stoutly to this curious 
notion of Lady Macbeth’s fainting being more than half simulated, 
a notion which seems to us entirely fanciful, and which, so far as 
we could judge, had no place in Mme. Ristori’s fine rendering of 
the natural exhaustion of a woman strung to the utmost pitch of 
nerve by remorseless ambition and indomitable will, and finding 
security where she had dreaded failure and dismay. 


REVIEWS. 


MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 
(First Notice.) 


« EMINISCENCES, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford 

Movement,” by Mr. Thomas Mozley, was an announcement 
which filled all who took an interest in the fortunes of the Church 
of England with pleasurable anticipations, although of later years 
the name of James Mozley, the late eminent ius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, had come more prominently before the public 
than that of his elder brother. But any one who has any intelli- 
gent recollection of the early Tractarian phase of the Church move- 
ment knows what a powerful influence over its fortunes was 


* Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. 
— T. Mozley, 2 vols, 
1882. 
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exbrojsed by Mr, Thomas Mozley, Fellow. of Oriel, brother-in-law: 


of;\Mr,; Newman, contributor to, and, in succession to his famous 
relation; editor of, the British Critic. Mr. Mozley makes a 
topehing reference to the difficulties under. which his book was 
written, and tells us with tantalizing frankness that “I possess a 
gee mags, of letters, journals, and other documents that might 

ve helped me to make these volumes a little more interesting 
and more authentic. But I have now only a small remainder of 
my: eyesight,” and so “all this buried material” remains, as it 
seetas, in the tomb of a literary man’s study. On this we can 
only give expression to the hope that the appetite may come with 
the nieal, and that the success of the actual enterprise may nerve 
Mr. Mozley to grapple, as we have no doubt he can most success- 
fully do, with his accumulated treasure of documents. We shall 
hereafter note for the benefit of future editions some errata in 
names for which Mr, Mozley has offered so cogent, though re- 
grettable, an excuse, 

The word “reminiscences,” which Mr. Mozley defends with 
half-depreciatory wit, absolutely defines the character of the book, 
mote connected in its subject-matter than a mere collection of 
anecdotes would be, and yet, although historical, repudiating the 
claim to be a history. This is the strength as much as it is the 
weakness of the work. There is no attempt to invest it with the 
completeness or continuity which a history of the Tractarian 
movement ought to possess. But all the information which it 
purveys is prime in quality, because at first hand; while the best 
of:-histories must always be dependent to a large extent upon 
second or third-hand rumours. Though it is not the history of 
Tractarianism, it is the one book to which, next to and as cor- 
rective of the Apologia pro Vité Sud, the future historian of 
Tractarianism must resort if he does not desire to stumble most 
woefully. A curious combination of personal and public acci- 
dents enables Mr. Mozley to present his subject at once ab intra 
and ab extra. Oriel College is his theme, and he is, by election to 
one.of its fellowships, especially an Oriel men. But the traditions 
of a family of strong idiosyncrasy make the town of Derby a nearer 
thing to him than even the University of Oxford or the College of 
Oriel. Though a don of the dons, he presents himself, in the tirst 

e, as a genuine English citizen, an intellectual sublimation of 
that old-school Tory of the provinces who is as far removed from the 
aristocrat of the West End as he is from the Radical of the Caucus 
and of the Peace Society. To bean Oriel man, as non-Oxford readers 
should always recollect, does not in any way imply having been edu- 
cated at Oriel, but only having won membership, after taking the 
degree, in that most select of clubs, the Fellows of Oriel College ; 
while at Cambridge, heretofore, at least, “ Trinity man,” 
“% Johnian,” “ Kingsman,” with rare exceptions, indicated edu- 
cation at, not less than reward in, the designated college. By 
contrast at Oxford, to quote but one instance, Oriel’s great- 
est Fellow, Newman, was educated at Trinity College, to which 
he has in old age returned as Honorary Fellow. Mr. Mozley, 
on’ the other hand, after a school life at the Charter House, 
of which he gives many picturesque recollections, was under- 

uate at Oriel as well as Mr. Newman's pupil, before becoming 

is colleague among the Fellows, his successor as editor of the 
Britis: Critic till the abandonment in 1843 of that review, and his 
brother-in-law. At that period the new ideas struggling to see the 
light were emphatically the ideas of a system whose breath of life 
was corporateness, while the whirl and rush and competition of 
journalism was so much less than it now is, and, in particular, the 
alliance of high writing and of short intervals of publication, was 
yet unfamiliar, so that quarterly review the British Critic not 
only held a position in its own world analogous to that which 
in other worlds the Edinburgh and the Quarterly obtained, but 
was telt to be a true engine of a stimulating propagandism. 
Shortly after its collapse, and not very long before Mr. Newman 
was lost to the Chureh of England—to quote Mr. Mozley’s deli- 
eate and ingenious presentment of an open secret-— at the same 
time there came to me, through my brother James and another 
metuber of our Oriel circle, the offer of employment in a quarter 
then supposed to be friendly not only to Newman, but to the move- 
ment ot which he was now held to be the real leader. After a 
good deal of conversation in Temple Gardens, in which I de- 
clared myself very strongly, for specitied reasons, against the Corn- 
laws and Protection generally, I agreed. This act was necessarily a 
departure, as far as co-operation was concerned ”—%.e. from co-opera- 
tion with the cause identified with Mr. Newman—* and from that 
time there could not be contidential correspondence on the heart 
of affairs, But I had frequent letters from Newman, and occasional 
reminders that what I did must be for heaven as well as for earth, 
and would have to be so judged.” From that time, too, and for a 
spell of time lasting over many years, as all who decypher the 
incident pointed at in this passage will understand, the name of 
Mr. Thomas Mozley was withdrawn from the cognizance of a 
world which may all the time, day after day and for many days, 
have been unconsciously absorbing the thoughts of his subtle and 
industrious brain. Again, in another and a later generation, Mr. 
Mozley seems to have recovered his personal identity, and he re- 
‘appears aa a Rural Dean in Devonsnire, yee from that 

t two years ago,and, as the fruit of his leisure, enriching 
Sistory with these volumes. 

» The subject-matter of the majority of the Reminiscences 
is of a double nature—both Oriel College and the Oxford 
movement being included. This at once extends and limits 
the inquiry. it takes in the older latitudinarian Oriel of 
Copleston, Whately, and Blanco White, as well as the High 


Anglican one of Keble, Newman, Hurrell Froude, Marriott, 
and the Wilberforces. ‘The count which it takes of the men’ 
and the deeds ‘of the Oxford movement itself outside of 
Oriel is, by comparison, except where, as in the case of those 
brilliant sons of Balliol—Mr. Oakeley, who died last year, and’ 
Mr. Ward, who lived till the present week—they were drawn 
within the circle of the British Critic comparatively brief. 
Of the contemporary Cambridge movement nothing is said, 
and very little of the fortunes of the Church cause sub- 
sequent to the secession of Mr. Newman and the retrocession 
of the writer. By implication he recognizes it, but in a manner 
which would make the Reminiscences—accurate as they are to 
the initiatéd—a somewhat misleading guide to the “ intelligent 
foreigner” who sought in them the history of the Tractarian 
movement, The peculiarity indeed, if not the mystery, of that 
movement is that, regarded in the person of its chief leader and 
moving spirit, it should have been so incontestably a failure; but 
in the results which followed his abandonment of his own position 
and his proclamation of war against his own handiwork, so re- 
markably and so extensively a success, as against its author as well 
as its other antagonists all round. We could point to passages in 
the book which seem at the first reading rather inconsistent, but 
which may be explained by bearing in mind the double aspect 
in which it is permitted to regard the fortunes of Newmanian 
Tractarianism. 

We can only very briefly point in this notice to a few of the 
abundant and vivid sketches which make up the staple of the 
book. ‘To begin with the dead. Two characters that are con- 
tinually appearing and disappearing are Robert.and Henry 
Wilberforce, elder and younger brothers of the Bishop, and both 
of them, though not immediately, followers of Mr. Newman 
to Rome. ‘The impression which the intelligent reader 
will have formed of Robert Wilberforce from the part 
which he plays both in Ashwell’s and in Mr. Reginald Wilberforce’s 
volumes of the Bishop’s Life is substantially the same as that 
which Mr. Mozley presents. But of Henry Wilberforce the im- 
pression will be more exalted and more vivid than could have been 
gathered from the biography of the brother who loved him so 
dearly. The truth is thet this very love made the mercurial, 
inteusely clever, agacant, susceptible Henry a perpetual trial 
to that dignitied relative who was possessed of similar qualities, 
although they were controlled by circumstances of which Henry 
Wilberforce had less call to take account. It was natural for 
the Bishop, while he was at the same time appreciative, to 
be very much on his guard, and somewhat nervous as to 
the sallies of the erratic genius of the family. In a word, 
Henry was a wild sort of Samuel Wilberforce, beloved by all 
that knew him, little understood by the world in general, and 
somewhat inclined in his original way to resent, though never in 
bitterness, misapprehensions for which he had chiefly to thank 
himself. In appearance and in character no man could have 
been more ditlerent from Henry Wilberforce than one whose 
name has fallen into undeserved oblivion, in contrast with others 
whose far smaller hoard had been converted into more negotiable 
circulation. Charles Marriott was too thoroughly simple, good, 
learned, and wise to be called a pedant; but the unworldly 
simplicity of his character and his ways might excusably raise the 
friendly smile. At length, when he was comparatively young, 
the overwrcught brain gave way, but the burden of lite which 
was not living had not to be borne for long. The facts which our 
author gives, showing how slight was the personal intercourse at 
Oriel itself between Keble and the other Fellows of his own way 
of thinking will no doubt be a surprise to younger men. Among 
those who are not favourites with Mr. Mozley is Bishop Hampden, 
who stood before you like a milestone and brayed at you like a 
jackass. To come to those who are still alive, Mr. Mozley is cruel in 
revealing that which in his own earlier Reminiscences, so apparently 
outspoken upon every point, Archdeacon Denison had shrouded in 
obscurest night—namely, that he, like his brother the Speaker, 
had actually once and apparently for some solid term of his life, 
been a Whig. In a comes ly concise recapitulation of facts 
and dates, Mr. Mozley reduces to a very narrrow compass Mr. 
James Anthony Froude’s opportunities of personal knowledge 
either of his elder brother Hurrell or of Cardinal Newman. We 
may note, though in saying this we trespass on the ground which 
we propose to occupy in a second article, that Mr. Mozley succeeds 
in leaving his readers as puzzled as he has evidently been himself 
for nearly forty years at that which on the surface seems the 
most freakish action of Mr. Newman’s life, the commission to Mr. 
J. A. Froude to write the lives of the Hermit Saints. In 
reference to the inferior prominence generally given by him 
to non-Oriel men, the notices of Dr. Pusey are scanty and imper- 
sonal, . Little more than the names occur of Arthur Stanley and 
Frederick Faber. We must only refer to Mr. Moaley’s picturesque 
reminiscences of Derby in Reform Bill days, and to the special histo- 
ries of the genesis and growth of the Tracts for the Times, stopping 
short by the way with very brief details about the famous Tract XC. 
and of the British Critic,in which Mr. Mozley gave a rallying 
ery for that which is now ecclesiology, In connexion with this 
he tells most amusingly, and without sparing himself, the story of 
the misfortunes attending the rebuilding of his church on Salis- 
bury Plain, which he len by buying in Suffolk the carved 
medizeval roof of a now destroyed church, transporting it, chiefly 
by water, into Wilts, and fitting the church to the roof, not the 
roof to the church. Mr. Mozley, still exulting in literary high 
spirits, which net even the disclaimer, though we believe it to 
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be quite sincere in his mouth, can make us overlook, runs ahead in 
jubilant bounds from subject to subject and from man to man with 
‘a sharp suddermess which sometimes produces a little discord in 
the local colour, At last, at the end of the second volume, after 
giving a very interesting analysis of his mental struggles at the 
‘time when the secession of his illustrious brother-in-law not un- 
‘naturally led him, as it had led others with no such personal 
interest in Mr. Newman, to consider the rival claims of Rome and 
‘England to the allegiance of their own souls, the author drifts—all 
the time insisting almost clamorously that he is no theologian—into 
some daring speculations, from the standing~point of what we can 
only describe as somewhat latitudinarian sacramentalism, upon 
very abstruse mysteries. Without ne the controversy we 
must deprecate these incongruous episodes. If Mr. Mozley felt that 
‘the call had gone forth to make deliverance of them, they should 
‘have been more fully thought out, presented in a more solemn 
‘form, and published by themselves, He need not have feared not 
securing readers for any book bearing his name, while the 
‘Reminiscences would have remained more true to their professed 
scope, and more likely to win that general literary ap- 
probation which a book, however plain-spoken, is sure to 
secure when the points of differences which it accentuates 
do not carry the readers in search of amusement into the depths 
of abstruse speculation upon matters as to which every one who 
“believes deeply cannot help feeling deeply, and upon which he 
rare refuse to open his mouth unless he be allowed to reason 
eeply. 

Mr. Mozley, in his boyish days, had the privilege of eliciting 
from a schoolfellow, short-lived and unhappy in his career, but 
worthy for this one saying of enduring fame, George Robert Marriott, 
a Greek pun of exceptional merit, equal, in fact, even to Porson’s 
immortal odde rdde ovde rdAdd. Mozley was laboriously toiling at 
what was in his intention a map, when Marriott, apprehending 
the fruitless exertion, called out, May, drap ov xara kdcpor. 

With reference to the occasional misspellings of names, for which 
we have already adduced Mr. Mozley’s frank excuse when he called 
attention to the spelling of Coplestone for Copleston, we may for 
the benefit of future editions commemorate those which we have 
noted. The former minister of Margaret's Chapel and his brother,a 
well-known clerical baronet, were Oakeley, and not Oakley, which is 
the way in which the present Dean of Carlisle spells his name, and 
the late Master of University College was Plumtre, not Plumtree. 
‘The artistic lawyer whose activity led to the restoration of the 
‘Temple Church was not Mr. Burges, but Mr. Burge; while 
Dr. Mill, the very learned Cambridge theologian, Hebraist and 
Sanscrit’ scholar, appears as Mills. Bishop Webb is, of course, a 
misprint for Jebb. Speaker Denison married the daughter of a 
Duke of Portland and not of Rutland, the now Viscountess 

ington, and Mr. Charles Wood is only Viscount not Karl 
of ifax, while Fredericton is the see of Bishop Medley, 
whom Mr. Mozley has placed at Newfoundland. Mr. Bowden’s 
biography treats not of Gregory the Great, but of Gregory VII. 
_ Mr. Dodsworth, we see, appears among a list of Oxford men, 
having, in fact, been educated at Cambridge. But the point 
on which Mr. Mozley has been most misled by reliance on his 
generally wonderful memory is when he winds up an appre- 
ciative notice of that industrious pioneer of liturgical and theolo- 
ical studies, William Palmer, “of Worcester,” whose Origines 
S iegine were published in 1835, with the statement that “he left 
for a remote country living, and died, it may be said, in obscurity. 
Rewards he wanted not, but he had not even recognition.” It is 
certain that this once prominent and active writer has long been 
silent ; but he is still alive, and in the enjoyment of the designa- 
tion of baronet. 

We shall shortly recur to this fascinating book, with particular 
regard to the intense and varied light which Mr. Mozley throws 
upon the unique personality of John Henry Newman at the great 
crisis of his career. He is, after all, the central and colossal 
figure of the varied group which Mr. Mozley has so brilliantly 
sculptured with so careful a chisel. 


DEMOCRACY.* 


# said Toad-in-the-Hole, when speaking of a meri- 
torious murder, “this is what you can recommend to a 
friend.” Democracy is a novel which may, with entire confidence, 
be recommended to any friend who cares for wit, for good sense, 
for close observation of a form of society which is new to all of us, 
even in novels, With all these good qualities, Democracy is not 
deficient in the proper interest of fiction—in a good story. This 
is an American novel, guiltless of Americanisms in idiom, of 
vincialism in ideas, of affectation, and of Transatlantic spelling. 

t is not, perhaps, our custom to be unduly enthusiastic over the 
works of the American Muse, but in Democracy an unknown and 
unnamed author has set an example which we only wish that 
British novelists would follow. Ail the better American writers 
of fiction work with a careful conscientiousness which is all but 
unknown at nt to British romance. The author of Democracy 
has combined carefulness with conciseness, a virtue which does not 
always sccompany elaboration. The author chooses to be anonymous, 
perhaps because his researches into the character of modern demo- 
cracy lead him to conclusions not blindly patriotic. He does not 
“ crack up” his countrymen, he exhibits some of the discontent 
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with institutions which an American critic recognizes as a pecu- 
liarity of the effete old mother-country. Perhaps he is not an 
American at all; but certainly, if he has no exalted opinion of 
American political society, he cannot be accused of flattering 
European princes and diplomatists. 

The heroine of Democracy is a Mrs. Lightfoot Lee, a beautiful 
widow, who has tried life in New York and found it empty. Re- 
sorting to desperate measures, she has read philosophy in the 
original German, and Mr. Spencer in the original and 
yet she is not happy. She has plunged into philanthropy, and 
visited prisons and hospitals. But “this path led to nothing, 
and, so far as concerned her, all the paupers and criminals 
of New York might rise in their majesty and manage every 
railway on the Continent.” Her only comfort was in a picture 
by Corot, calculated to minister to a mind ill at ease, but 
not in itself sufficient nourishment for the higher moral 
and intellectual life. Mrs. Lee, therefore, determined to see ‘ the 
tremendous forces of Government at work” in Washington, and 
to bow if possible before the representatives of Power. At 
Washington, therefore, Mrs. Lee pitched her wandering tents, 
carrying with her the consolatory Corot and her sister Sybil, who 
isthe most pleasing young lady in the whole range of American 
fiction. She is described as straightforward, gay, shallow, and 
warm-hearted. Sybil, we admit, was deficient in subtle sub- 
jectivity, and the moods of this “ young girl” did not demand 
patient analysis in a myriad of paragraphs. “ When she went to 
a ball she always had the best partner in the room, and she took 
it as a matter of course, but then she always prayed for one; 
somehow it strengthened her faith.” The people whom Mrs. Lee 
and her sister knew best in Washington were John Carrington, a 
veteran of forty who remembered the great war, in which he 
took part, and the Prairie Giant of Pzeonia, the favourite son of 
Illinois. The statesman thus flatteringly described in his ony 
newspapers was known to the world as the Hon. Silas P. 
Ratcliffe, a very active and distinguished politician, guilt- 
less of tubs, which he considered an aristocratic frivolity. 
The interest of Democracy centres in Mrs. Lee’ curiosity 
about the Prairie Giant, for a lady’s interest in the machinery 
of Government naturally took this concrete shape. Is Mrs. Lee 
to decorate the triumphal procession of Silas P. Ratclitle, 
or is she to lose her belief in the grandeur of democracy and in 
the favourite son of Illinois? This problem, with the adventures 
of Sybil and sketches of life in society, make up the farrago of the 
little book. Meeting Silas P. at a dinner-party, Mrs. Leo 
amused herself by angling for this large and powerful fish, 
spinning before his eyes the glittering lure of female flattery :— 

“ My judgment may not be worth much, Mr. Senator, but it does seem 
to me that our fathers thought too much of themselves, and till you teach 
me better, I shall continue to think that the passage in your speech of 
yesterday which began with, ‘Our strength lies in this twisted and 
tangled mass of isolated principles, the hair of the half-sleeping giant of 
oy is both for language and imagery quite equal to anything of 

ebster’s.” 

The Senator from Illinois rose to this gaudy fly like a huge, two- 

hundred-pound salmon ; his white waistcoat gave out a mild silver reflec- 
tion as he slowly came to the surface and gorged the hook. He made not 
even a plunge, not one perceptible effort to tear out the barbed weapon, but, 
floating gently to her feet, allowed himself to be landed as though it were 
a pleasure. 
Having thus landed the Senator, Mrs. Lee found him, as a lady 
says in one of Balzac’s stories, “decidedly a man to be reckoned 
with.” Silas P. was a very clever man, though unused to the 
society of the fair. He was well aware that, with Mrs. Lee for 
his wife, he might command social successes beyond the dreams of 
his old ambition ; and, besides, he was very much in love. The 
position of the angler and the fish was in danger of being re- 
versed. We begin to regard Mrs. Lee’s future with apprehension, 
watching her as we do the beautiful emerald-hued mayfly which 
flits and floats above the water within sight of a big greedy 
trout. 

The descriptions of suciety in Washington are ieularl 
amusing, and help to divert fe from the spectacle of Mrs Lee’ 
danger, and John Carrington’s ho love and not disinterested 
watchfulness. We are introd to Baron Jacobi, the Bulgarian 
Minister, a wicked old man who is continually discomtiting the 
Prairie Giant, and especially triumphs over the favourite son of 
Illinois when that politician confuses Moliére with Voltaire, and 
attributes to Poquelin the religious opinions of the misguided but 
brilliant Arouet. There might be worse blunders. Mr. Hartbeest 
Schneidekoupon, a New York Crichton, is another diverting per- 
sonage. He plays polo, rides steeplechases, starts the “ Protective 
Review,” .and is author of a work on “ Noble Living.” In Mr, 
Nathan Gore, of Massachusetts, a poet, diplomatist, and his- 
torian, we have a less successful and less good-natured sketch. 
Miss Victoria Dare, again, is a kind of educated and (in her 
way) well-bred Daisy Miller, . All these le frequent the 
receptions of the new President, a confi politician, obliged, 
against his will, to lean on the support of Ratcliffe, and heavily 
handicapped socially by a wonderful American wife. There is, 
we trust, a good deal of caricature in the description of the Pre- 
sident’s parties ; but it is extremely amusing caricature, As to 
the political part of the story, which is complicated enough, the 
truth of its reports must be left to American critics. The intrigues 
by which Ratcliffe makes himself ne to the “ Hoosier’ 
Quarryman ” (as the President is called by his supporters) are 
ingenious and interesting. Ratcliffe has to play a double @5 
he has to make captive the President, and to induce Mrs. to, 
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regard him as the model of a disinterested statesman. He there- 
fore confesses himself to that lady, and seels her opinion on points 
of political casuistry. As he carefully limits his confessions to 
rather minute sins of expediency and opportunism, and as 
he represents her as an ideal of purity, Mrs. Lee is in very 
Yeonsiderable peril. “I have a right to the help of all pure 
minds,” says this wily son of Dlinois, and he thus involves 
his victim in a kind of partnership, and throws on her a weight 
of interested responsibility. Mrs. Lee has been professing that 
she “has lost the path of duty.” It begins to seem as if 
her duty was to sacrifice herself to the political purity of the 
States, to become the Iphigenia of denocracy (so to speak), and 
offer herself on the altar of Silas P.’s moral nature. “ What was 
there in her aimless and useless life which made it so precious that 
she could not afford to fling it into the gutter, if need be, on the 
bare chance of enriching some fuller existence?” ‘The question 
arises, is the career of Ratcliffe that of a “ fuller existence,” or is 
it “the gutter’? Nothing but Carrington stands between Mrs. 
Lee and her lover, and, by an interesting chance, Sybil falls rather 
in love with Carrington, But Carrington is cleverly got out of 
the way, leaving with Sybil a sealed letter, which is tu be given 
to Mrs. Lee as a last chance. Ratcliffe tinds his opportunity at a 
party in which Mrs. Lee is used by a European princess as a buffer 

inst the President's wife; for between the President's wife and 

rs. Lee there is a natural feud :— 

“She will not trouble you so long as you can keep Mrs. L-e in your 
neighbourhood,” said Lord Skye, and the Princess accordingly seized upon 
Mrs. » and brandished her, as though she were a charm against 
the evil eye, in the face of the President's party. She mace Mrs. 
Lee take a place just behind her, as though she were a lady-in- 
waiting. She even graciously permitte! her to sit down, so near 
that their chairs touched. Whenever “that woman” was within 
sight, which was most of the time, the Princess directed her con- 
versation entirely to Mrs. Lee, and took care to make it evident. Even 
before the Presidential party had arrived, Madeleine had fallen into the 
Princess's grasp, and when the Princess went forward to receive the Pre-i- 
dent and his wife, which she did with a bow of stately and distant dignity, 
she dragyed Madeleine closely by her side. Mrs. Lee bowed too; she 
could no. well help it ; but was cut dead for her pains, with a glare of con- 
tempt and hatred. Lord Skye, who was acting as cavalier to the Pre-i- 
dent’s wife, was panic-stricken, and hastened to march his democratic 
potentate away, under pretence of showing her the decorations. Ile 
placed her at last on her own throne, where he and the Grand-Duke 
relieved each other in standing guard at intervals throughout the evening. 
When the Princess followed with the President, she compelled her husband 
to take Mrs. Lee on his arm and conduct her to the British throne, with no 
other object than to exasperate the President’s wife, who, from her elevated 
platform, looked down upon the cortége with a scowl. 

Released from mounting guard in this fashion, Mrs, Lee comes 
under the spell of Ratcliffe, and Sybil has to play her last card— 
Carrington’s letter. What the letter contained, and how it 
affected Mrs. Lee's opinion of Ratcliffe, and of American political 
purity, we may leave it to the reader to discover. All will be 
pleased to learn that Victoria Dare “is engaged to a coronet aud a 
t bog, with Lord Dunbeg attached. Victoria says she is 
appier than she ever was before in any of her other engage- 
ments.” 

Democracy will amuse every reader worth amusing, for its pages 
are full of ciever dialogue, and there is very great tenderness and 
beauty in one chapter, the description of Sybil’s ride with Car- 
rington over one of the battletields of the great Civil war. As to 
Carrington himself, he is a sympathetic figure enough, but 

thaps the most conventional figure in the book. He is, as 
it were, the disinherited knight of romance—meritorious, noble, 


and rather gloomy. On the other hand, the masterpiece in the | 


drawing of character is Silas P. Ratcliffe, a person thoroughly 
original in fiction, with his clumsy, plausible, and unscrupulous 

wer, 
vith a tendency to Welt-schmerz, will undoubtedly be made 
melancholy by this picture of democracy. After all, it seems that 
the biggest country in the world is not only big, but coarse, and 
in its politics venal, with a brazen venality which shocks our more 
timid and polite corruption. This is not novel information; but 
the apparent truthfulness of the descriptions, and the reserve which 
oc sang except in the caricature of the President and his wife, 

ing the characteristics of modern democracy before one with a 
clearness which is certainly saddening. “ Tantie molis erat,’ heavy 
was the labour of founding this Western Republic; and this 
crowd of speculators at Washington enters into the fruits of the 
labour. We may hope for other novels from the author of 
Democracy ; but it is scarcely probable that he will outdo the 
excellence of what is apparently a first attempt in fiction, a book 
in which he unpacks his heart, and smiles bitterly over the latest 
and greatest disappointment ot human hopes and dreams. 


RECORDS OF LATER LIFE.* 


nas present volumes take up the autobiography of Mrs. 
Kemble from the year 1834, and continue it for fourteen 


Readers of Mrs. Lee's own temperament, fair readers | 


years down to 1848, the last date being the famous 1oth of April 
in that year, when the householders of London turned out as_ 


a constables in defence of law and order against the 
hartists of that day. There are unusual circumstances in the 
contents and arrangement of the book which add largely to its 
value and to its general interest. The greater part of the matter 


* Records of Later Life. By Frances Anne Kemble. 3 vols, London: 
R. Bentley & Son. 1882. 


consists of letters written by Mrs. Kemble to friends, and now 
printed wholly or in part, with occasional explanations and 
additional matter introduced so as to maintain a consecutive 
narrative, when the letters would fail to do so, The letters have 
had the advantage of revision and selection by the person best 
qualified to superintend their publication, and to decide upon what 
is or what is not fit for the public eye ; and it is obvious that there 
has been no lack of either perfect honesty or of due discretion in 
preparing them for the press. The letters are chiefly those written 
to Mrs. Kemble’s friend, Miss St. Leger, and indeed almost jointly 
to Miss Dorothy Wilson, who lived much with her. The latter lady 
belonged to the well-known family in York—bankers, booksellers, 
and publishers, when books were printed and published in the 
principal provincial towns, before London had swallgwed up 
all literary enterprise. Between the Wilsons and the Kemble 
family there was an ancient friendship, dating from as far 
back as the days of Tate Wilkinson, and the old glories of the 
York Theatre; and it was thus continued into a later generation. 
There are letters also to Lady Dacre, to Mrs, Jamescn, and other 
correspondents who had the good fortune to enjoy the intimacy 
and confidence of their writer. 

The book owes a good deal of its attraction to the singular 
contrast of the two modes of existence exhibited in it. The 
solitude, the discomforts, and the uncongenial surroundings 
of the American life described alternate with delightful ac- 
counts of the best and most cultivated society which the 
England and the London of fifty years since was capable 
of affording. The first letter is dated from Philadelphia, five 
mouths after the writer’s marriage, and it mentions the pre- 
paration of the earlier portions of the writer's autobiography 
for the press. ‘he first impressions of America as a resi- 
dence do not appear to have been agreeable, nor were the 
eflorts made to improve it and to find a new sphere for useful 
activity very successful, Neither ornamental gardening nor 
trying to play the part of the squire’s lady were understood in 
those parts, and a well-intended attempt to show sympathy with 
her adopted country by a Fourth of July celebration ended in 
disastrous failure. There were no poor to be petted or tended, 
and the independence of the people was jarring to English sensi- 
bilities. The family into which the American marriage had taken 
place were large slave-holders, and against the curse of slavery all 
the feelings of the young English wife rose in arms—an hostility 
all the more bitter from the fact that her own future fortune was 
to be derived from extensive plantations in Georgia. All this ha 
pily now belongs to the past; but the history of slavery in the 
United States can never be forgotten, nor can it ever lose its 
importance ; and to it, as in her former publication, Mrs. Kemble 
now contributes much matter of interest. Descriptions of scenery, 
an account of the sect of Shakers, and details of domestic life form 
the staple of some of the earlier letters; and all are written in the 
good, truthful, and honest style which distinguishes their author. 
‘Then comes the birth of a first child, and the making of acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Channing, a name to which allusion is afterwards 
frequently made. ‘There isa capital description of the pests of 
insects who made life almost unbearable in a Pennsylvanian 
summer, which is worthy of Sydney Smith, by a quotation from 
whom it is introduced. In the following year there was a visit to 
England. This was before the days of steam, and a stormy pas- 
sage of eight-and-twenty days had to be endured, after which it 
must have been very pleasant to be again in the constant company 
of such people as the Miss Berrys, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lady 
Morley, the Lansdownes, the Ellesmeres, the Dacres, Sydney 
Smith, Rogers, and the rest of those who made up the most dis- 
tinguished literary and fashionable society of the period. It is 
sometimes asked whether the London of modern days can boast 
anything like this, which Mrs. Kemble calls “a brilliant society, 
full of every element of wit, wisdom, experience, refined taste, 
high culture, good breeding, good sense, and distinction of every 
sort that can make human intercourse valuable and delightful.” 
The elements for such a society unquestionably exist, but are 
they brought together, and can they now be enjoyed in the 
same way? ‘The answer unfortunately must be in the nega- 
tive. London has grown too large, socially as well as terri- 
torially; everybody wants to go everywhere; society is over- 
whelmed by its own numbers; and the only way of indulging in 
society with real satisfaction is very much to avoid that which 
still bears the name, but which has, in fact, become a crowd in 
which conversation is impossible, and rational enjoyment has almost 
ceased to be found. 

The dramatic criticisms of one so well qualified to give an 
opinion will be read with eagerness; and of the great French 
tragedian, then first appearing in England, Mrs. Kemble wrote :— 

In that wonderful actress, Rachel, whose face and figure, under the 
transforming influence of her consummate dramatic art, were the perfect 
interpreters of her perfect tragic conceptions, an ignoble, low-lived ex- 
pression occasionally startled and dismayed one, on a countenance as much 
more noble and intellectual as it was less beautiful than Grisi’s—the 
outward and visible sign of the inward and spiritual disgrace, which made 
it possible for one of her literary countrymen and warmest admirers to say 
that she was adorable, because she was so délicieusement canaille. 

In other passages Rachel's wonderful powers are further discussed, 
and her foremost place as a great dramatic genius is insisted » 
in a spirit of the most sympathetic appreciation. Mrs. Kemble had 
the good fortune to assist at the first appearance of a still greater 
performer; for she obtained, through Lord Lansdowne, admission 
to the IIouse of Lords, when the Queen opened her first Parlia- 
ment; and she dwells on the exquisite voice and the musical and 
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distinct tones in which her maiden speech to the Lords and 
Commons was delivered. 

Lady Holland—of whom, according to her uniformly veracious 
habit, Mrs. Kemble does not hesitate to speak the truth—fares 
rather worse than she usually does in the memoirs of the time in 
which she bore sway. Mrs. Kemble cannot understand how she 
came to be allowed to ride rough-shod over society, forgetting that 
she was not in general society, and not sufficiently allowing for 
the prestige which attached to the charmed seclusion of Holland 
House, and the sacrifices which the chosen few admitted to it were 
ready to make in return for the privilege extended to them. 
Neither Lady Holland nor Mrs. Grote, who is also often mentioned 
in these volumes, would have held the peculiar positions they did, 
if they had been commonplace or uniformly courteous women. 
Eccentricity, and unexpectedness, and a certain touch of rudeness 
are indeed among the secrets of government by which female rule 
in society is often established and retained ; nor are Lady Holland 
and Mrs. Grote the only women of genius who have been known to 
get on by similar means. Credit, however, is given to the im- 
mense attractions of Holland House and its habitual society, 
although Mrs. Kemble herself succeeded in not submitting easily 
to these spells. 

In 1837 the scene shifts again to the other side of the Atlantic. 
Occupation and interest were now found in writing a play. The 
“ English Tragedy ” is said to have been founded on an incident in 
the life of the peer whose detection in cheating at cards was 
then an affair of recent occurrence. This play was afterwards sent 
to Macready, for representation, if accepted at Covent Garden 
Theatre. In his Diary (December 20, 1838), it is thus alluded 
to :—* Finished the reading of Mrs. Butler's play, which is one of 
the most powerful of the modern plays I have seen—most painful, 
almost shocking, but full of power, poetry, and pathos. She 
is one of the most remarkable women of the present day.” 
It does not, however, appear that the play was ever acted. 
The details of a journey to the Southern possessions of the Butler 
family, full of misery and all sorts of discomforts, are still in- 
teresting, although they relate to the past, and to conditions of 
life which no longer exist. The estate was not a bad specimen 
of a slave-cultivated property; but the evils inseparable from 
slavery were there, as they could not fail to be, and the abhorrence 
of them which previously existed was increased, instead of being 
diminished, by closer acquaintance. Mrs. Kemble wrote, “ You 
know I did not think my former calling of the stage a very digni- 
fied one ; I assure you it appears to me magnificent compared with 
my present avocation of living by the unpaid labour of others, and 
those others half of them women like myself.” 


After the return to England in 1840, Mrs. Grote’s friendship 
was made ; Charles Greville also and his brother Henry begin to 
figure in the correspondence. There is a good description of the 
former and of his position in the world, ending with the remark 
that “the publication of Charles Greville’s Memoirs, which 
shocked the whole of London society, surprised, as much as it 
grieved, his friends, the character they revealed being painfully at 
variance with their impression of him, and not a little, in some 
respects, at variance with that of a gentleman.” 

In 1841, when people used to think going up the Rhine 
constituted a Continental tour, Mrs. Kemble did the like ; and a 
variety is thus imparted to the matter of the letters. Acquaint- 
ance was made with the distinguished musician Liszt; and it 
really seems as if more enjoyment was to be got out of that 
comparatively easy outing than from the longer ones now 
so generally made. In the latter part of the year came visits 
tothe Dacres at the Hoo, to the Francis Egertons at Worsley, and 
to Bowood. The account of Macaulay as seen at the last place is 
excellent ; how he used to stand on the hearth-rug all day, 
“always talking, always answering everybody's questions about 
everything, always pouring forth eloquent knowledge, in a loud, 
even, and declamatory voice, like the uninterrupted flow of a foun- 
tain, challenging and accepting the challenge of all comers like a 
knight in the lists.” Next year there was a pleasant visit to the 
Duke of Rutland at Belvoir, and there were goings to. the old 
Countess of Berkeley at Crauford House. The visit to the Duke 
of Rutland led to a presentation at Court, and soon afterwards 
mention occurs of Mile. d’Este, between whom and Mrs, Kemble 
a mutual liking seems to have taken place. More is told about 
this remarkable and singularly situated lady than will be known 
to most readers, and much feeling is shown for her difficult and 
unlucky position. She was, or rather ought to have been, a Princess 
of the Royal Family ; but the marriage of her father, the Duke 
of Sussex, not having received the necessary sanction of the 
Sovereign, under the Royal Marriage Act, it was not possible that 
she could be publicly treated as such—at Court or elsewhere. 
Probably more from respect to her father's memory than from 
personal pride, she would not accept her fate with equanimity, 
but was always struggling against it. Her last effort was the 
endeavour to assert for her brother the right to succeed to the 
Sussex peerage. Sir Thomas Wilde was his, or rather her, counsel 
in the case, and it was this which led to Mlle. d'Este’s marriage 
with him—Mrs. Kemble is inexact in saying that she married him 
when Lord Chancellor for the sake of his exalted official rank, 
He was not Chief Justice of the Common Pleas until a year after 
his union with her, in 1845, nor did he attain the Woolsack until 
the year 1852. Neither is it correct to say that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of certain occasions takes precedence of the whole aristocracy 


of the land, for he takes his place always before every one except 
the Royal Family and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In 1846 came Mrs. Kemble’s return to the stage, and she acted 
first at Manchester. Complaining of the want of due rehearsals, 
which continues to be the fault of English theatres, she writes :— 

The company is a very fair one indeed, and might be an excellent one, if 

they were not all too great geniuses either to learn or to rehearse their 
parts. The French do not put the flimsiest vaudeville upon the stage 
without rehearsing it for three months; here, however, and everywhere else 
in England, people play such parts as Macbeth with no more than three 
rehearsals ; and [ am going to act this evening in the Honeymoon with a 
gentleman who, filliug the principal part in the piece, has not thought fit to 
attend at the rehearsal. 
No reference has been made to much of interest in these volumes. 
which relates to the début and successful performances of Mrs. 
Kemble’s sister Adelaide. Neither is it possible to do more than: 
mention the amount of serious and thoughtful matter which 
occurs in many parts of them. Some of the most important 
questions affecting man’s destiny here and hereafter are earnestly 
and effectively discussed. There are also to be found, and treated 
with ability, many political and social matters which are of per- 
manent value. Nor should be forgotten the many wise and witty 
sayings which may be met with in the book, one of which is:— 
“ The secret of helping people every way most efficiently is to 
stand by and be quiet and ready to do anything you may be asked. 
todo.” The following piece of good Christianity is very moral, 
but is perhaps not certain to command general reception :— 

I know very well that nobody likes to be bored, but I think it would be 
better to be bored to extinction than to mortify and pain people by 
rejecting their society because they are not intensely amusing or dis- 
tinguished, or even because they are intensely tiresome and commonplace. 
Altogether, for their excellent matter, good writing, and ex- 
tensive variety of subject and interest, these volumes must be 
welcomed as a great accession to the existing stores of auto- 
biography—a kind of reading which must always be accounted as 
the most fascinating both in sickness and in health. 


JERVIS’S GALLICAN CHURCH AND REVOLUTION.* 
(First Notice.) 

T° say that this new volume of Mr. Jervis’s History of the 

Gallican Church is a worthy sequel to the two preceding 
ones, reviewed in our columns nine years ago, is to bestow high but 
certainly not too high praise upon it. The task was in one sense 
ap easier, in another a more difficult, one, and it gives scope for 
powers of descriptive, one might almost say dramatic, writing which 
could hardly find place in the earlier portion of the work. The 
author was then engaged on the history of the French Church 
during a period of nearly three centuries, from the Concordat ot 
Bologna in 1516 to the outbreak of the Revolution of 1789, 
and he prefaces it with a condensed but remarkably instruc- 
tive sketch of the ecclesiastical affairs of the previous seven 
centuries from the time of Charlemagre. The events here re- 
corded are comprised within a quarter of a century, but never 
has there been a period throughout the whole of modern history, 
not excepting the age of the Refurmation, to which the hackneyed 
term “ epoch-making” could more justly be applied. It will be 
remembered, of course, that here, as in his previous volumes, Mr. 
Jervis is dealing with the history of the Gallican Church, not 
with the history of France generally, or of the French Revolution ; 
and thus many even of the most salient points of that event- 
ful story, such as the execution of the King, the Vendean 
war, and the noyades, and later on the mili achieve- 
ments of Napoleon, are inevitably almost or altogether omitted. 
But what gives its special and abiding significance to that aspeet 
of the crisis which it is the author’s aim to illustrate is this—that 
the French Revolution cannot be ed as simply or even 
chiefly a political movement, but was above all things a religious 
and social transformation. That,as his latest biographer has pointed 
out, was the central idea of Burke’s Reflections, and constitutes the 
permanent value and interest of the book. And it is no slight 
evidence of that great writer’s keen discernment und foresight 
that he should at once have put his finger on the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy as the critical and most fatal error of the 
Constituent Assembly. Here, as Mr. John Morley observes, 
history has been constrained to endorse his verdict that this “ was 
the measure which, more than any other, decisively put an end to 
whatever hopes there might have been of a peaceful transition 
from the old order to the new.” Mr. Jervis does not go too far in 
saying that the seed of the harvest reaped in the Reign of Terror 
was sown in the establishment of the “ Constitution Civile.” The 
plain fact is that “the ideas of 89” involved not so much a new 
departure in politics—like e.g. the English Revolution of a century 
earlier, or the almost contemporary American one—as a new 
method of interpreting life altogether, or, as De Maistre expressed 
it, ‘a new religion”; and hence, unlike those movements, instead 
of entering into friendly relations with other Governments, it pro- 
claimed itself universal. It is not among the least merits of Mr. 
Jervia’s work that it carefully exhibits in detail, with the keen 
insight of one who combines the instincts of an historian and a 
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theologian, what thinkers like Burke had foreseen, and admirers 
and opponents alike have since recognized to be the true, 
though at the time partly unconscious, secret both of the 
weakness and the strength of the movement of ’89. Another 
important point, specially emphasized in M. Taine’s Conguéte 
Jacobine, is brought out here in relation to the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the Revolution. M. Taine dwells on the 
seemingly incredible fact that during the long agony of those 
cruel years the whole country was dominated by a small minority, 
consisting exclusively of persons of the lowest rank and worst 
character, and never, he thinks, exceeding 300,000, who contrived 
by means of an adroitly worked machinery of Clubs and Com- 
mittees to terrorize and demoralize the great body of the population. 
Out of seven million electors enrolled in the Assemblées Primaires 
above six million neglected or refused or feared to exercise the 
franchise. The 745 members of the Legislative Assembly—for 
which members of the Constituent had most absurdly been 
rendered ineligible—of whom 400 were lawyers, and nineteen- 
twentieths are said to have “ had no equipage but an umbrella and 
a pair of goloshes,” while the real property of the entire body did 
not amount to more than 300,000 francs, were virtually elected by 
the Jacobin Clubs; the Convention elected after the fall of the 
monarchy and the September massacres was still more completely 
under Jacobin control, and the “ ferocity ” of its edicts accordingly 
surpassed all previous example. At Avignon alone a band of 
350 assassins under their Jacobin leaders held in abject terror a 
city of 30,000 inhabitants, some hundreds of whom were put 
to death in the course of a few days. Only by making allowance 
for this unscrupulous manipulation of a suffrage theoretically 
universal, which reduced it in practice to a Government by 
cliques, can we explain the seemingly spasmodic alternations of 
irreligious passion and religious reaction culminating for the 
moment in the “ reign of terror” and the national apostasy from 
the Christian faith. 

The narrative here given may be said, rough! aking, to fall 
into two divisions, corresponding respectively Sith e period of the 
Revolution and the first Empire. The former portion, which extends 
to the end of chapter 9, deals mainly with the Constitution 
Civile, its direct and indirect results, and the reaction 
against it; while in the latter Napoleon Bonaparte is the central 
figure, and the interest hinges on the Concordat of 1801 and 


the scheme of ecclesiastical policy it represented, which still’ 


continues under certain modifications to govern the relations of 
Church and State in France. It would of course be impossible 
within our present limits to follow Mr. Jervis through the details 
of a story familiar in its main outlines to al! students of history, 
but which is here presented with admirable force and perspicuity, 
and carries on the reader with the interest of a romance. “ It 
was,” as the author insists at starting, “a closely linked chain of 
events, the cohesion of which is distinctly traceable from first to 
last;—from the memorable attack upon Church property by 
ae in October 1789, to the impious installation of the 
Goddess Reason at Notre Dame, the scandalous abjurations of 
the ‘ constitutional’ bishops and clergy, and the dismal proclama- 
tion of national apostasy, in November 1793.” The question 
has often been asked whether the splendid misgovernment of 
Louis XIV. rendered the Revolution inevitable, and it is answered 
in the elaborate essay on his reign recently published by Dr. 
ve who observes that an exceptionally wise administration 
under his two successors might have averted the catastrophe. But 
when Richelieu and Louis XIV. made the King’s authority abso- 
lute, while the aristocracy retained all their invidious privileges, 
without substantial power or discharge of service to the State, the 
dragon’s teeth were already sown. A passion for equality had been 
ted far stronger than the passion for liberty. Meanwhile to 

the Church Louis had bequeathed the fatal legacy of the Bull Uni- 
genitus and the Jansenistic controversy, which eventually “took 
the shape of a struggle in the domain of civil politics, closely affect- 
ing the whole constitutional organism of the empire.” A great 
number of Jansenists accordingly sat in the National Assembly ; 
and Camus, a prominent and bigoted member of the sect, is 
credited with the chief authorship of the Constitution Civile. 
But as to the alleged corruption and abuses in the Church, 
serious as no doubt they were, Mr. Jervis shows that there has 
been a great deal of exaggeration, and that it would be difficult to 
prove the moral degeneracy of the French clergy to have been 
greater than at any earlier date. The lives of most prelates 
were irreproachable, while not a few were men of distinguished 
piety and learning, and the great body of the parish priests were 
th respectable and respected by their flocks. De Tocqueville 
even doubts “ if there was ever a body of clergy in the world more 
remarkable (for their virtues and religious faith) than the Catholic 
clergy of France at the moment when they were surprised by the 
Revolution.” The Viscount of Meaux says that the monarchy, 
the aristocracy, and the Church were deudy entering on the 
— of reform, when the flood came and swept them away. 
tt to the Church as to the State De Tocqueville’s words may 
be applied, that the revolutionists were resolved “ couper 
en deux la destinée de leur patrie et ne rien emporter du passée 
dans leur condition nouvelle.” And it must in fairness be 
remembered that, with some notable exceptions, among whom 
Bishop Grégoire stands conspicuous, those bishops who sided with 
the Revolution were precisely the least respectable of their order. 
Talleyrand, who struck the first blow, “ had already furnished ”"— 
to put it mildly—* some chapters to the scandalous chronicles of 


the time,” and though Bishop of Autun, and a wealthy pluralist 
was an unbeliever as well as a voluptuary. Of very different 
calibre were the men, like the Abbé Emery, who took the lead on 
the other side, when once it became clear, as it soon did, that the 
property of the Church was not the sole or ultimate object of at- 
tack, but that “ the ruin of the Catholic religion was a thing fully 
resolved upon by the predominant faction.” To speak of the 
Civil Constitution of the clergy as a mere incitlent of temporal 
administration was a transparent subterfuge. It was nothing 
short of a high-handed invasion of the traditional discipline 
and constitution of the Church, The Abbé Grégoire, indeed, 
insisted that the Assembly never intended to interfere in the 
least with the doctrine or hierarchy of the Church or the 
spiritual authority of its head; but he had himself declared only a 
few months before that “it was the intention of the Assembly to 
reduce the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff to its just propor- 
tions,” of which the Assembly of course claimed to be the judge, 
and the two utterances are not easy to reconcile. Th» Constitu- 
tion was in fact framed at a time when theological Jansenism was 
still a power in the Revolutionary Government :— 

It was mere sophistry—it was simply disingenuous—to pretend that 
changes such as these were not important ; that they were mere external 
details which the civil power had a right to regulate at its pleasure. 
Rightly or wrongly, the vast majority of Catholics were convinced that 
spiritual authority, spiritual jurisdiction, spiritual mission, reside in the 
person and office of tne Pope. In their view this was a primary article of 
faith ; and none knew better than the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that, in 
attempting to abolish that belief, they were doing what must deeply 
wound the consciences, not only of the bishops and clergy, but of all the 
more religiously minded laity throughout France. But it was precisely in 
this point that they resolved to take summary and signal vengeance for 
the bull Unigenitus, and all the miseries which had resulted from it for 
seventy years past. 

Rome, as usual, was dilatory in taking decisive action, but the 
King had been cautioned against accepting the new Constitution 
in a Papal Brief of July 10, 1790, and in the following March 
Pius VI. issued a Brief which formally condemned it in principle 
and in detail, followed the next month by the Brief Caritas con- 
taining “the definitive condemnation of the schismatic com- 
munion and its principal adherents.” Mirabeau, of whom it has 
been justly said that “no celebrated man so visibly missed being 
great by not being good,” though he had himself taken part in 
framing the Constitution, discerned its true character plainly 
enough from the first. Not only did he denounce in the strongest 
language the oath it imposed on the clergy and the schism which 
must inevitably result—‘ We have seized their property,” he ob- 
served, “but they have preserved their honour”—but he said to 
the Jansenist fanatic Camus, not long before his death, “ Your 
detestable Constitution of the Clergy will destroy the [civil] 
Constitution that we are making for ourselves.” The imposition 
of this oath under pain of immediate deprivation was in fact 
an act of sheer tyranny. Only five bishops took it, while one 
hundred and twenty-five refused, and thus “the so-called 
reign of liberty was inaugurated by a deliberate act of per- 
secution ”; “in theory they [the Constituent Assembly] were 
tolerant beyond all former example, but in practice they en- 
forced a policy of unblushing persecution.” The schism be- 
tween the “insermentés” and “ assermentés” became at once an - 
established fact; of the 52 curés of Paris, to whom it was 
proffered January 9, 1791, 29 refused and 23 conformed, while of 
the remaining 670 priests ministering in the city, 430 rejected the 
oath, and 2 36 were persuaded to accept it, but both there and in 
the provinces the great majority even of those who had taken after- 
wards retracted it, when made aware of its condemnation by the 
Vatican. The Theological Faculty of the Sorbonne, for centuries 
the leading school of Catholic theology in Europe, rejected it by a 
majority of 1,800 doctors against 30, and was in consequence 
deprived of its revenues and suppressed. Meanwhile the mass of 
believers everywhere refused the services of the assermentés or 
Constitutional clergy :— 

Nothing was more common than to find in parishes with a population 
of 500 or 600 only ten or twelve frequenters of the ministry of the Con- 
stitutional priest. On Sundays and festivals the inhabitants of whole 
villages left their homes and journeyed long distances for the purpose of 
hearing mass from a nonjuror. It was not surprising that a multitude of 
people who thought themselves bound to travel so far to seek a valid 
administration of the sacraments, should regard with dislike their five or 
six fellow-parishioners who had a priest of their own choice officiating close 
to their doors, 

It is noteworthy that the ill-starred “ Constitution,” the offspring 
of fraud and tyranny, was after a brief and dishonourable career of 
less than three years destroyed by those who had created it. There 
had come in the interval the decree for the exile of the non- 
juring clergy—when the unhappy Louis applied for the last time 

is royal prerogative of veto, which had already become a brutum 
fulmen—and the hideous “ massacres of September” (1792), in which 
some 300 priests perished, A leading speaker in the Legislative 
Assembly had assured a mainly sympathetic audience that “the 
law was his God, and he had no other”; and many thousands of 
émigré clergy, flying for their lives from their own country, had 
found a hospitable reception on the shores of Protestant England. 
The Convention had succeeded the Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies, and then in November 1793 began the ghastly comedy 
of a soi-disant national abjuration of Christianity, really enforced by 
a clique of official cut-throats on a terrified people. “The Revo- 
lutionary Church,” as Mr. Jervis observes, “ betrayed in the hour 
of trial the inherent defects and anomalies of its origin. Ht proved 
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alike incapable of withstanding infidelity in the field of contro- 
versy, and of bearing patient witness to the truth amidst the fires 
of persecution.” We can only find room for.a part of his graphic 
description of a scene unique in history :— 


“We advance from miracle to miracle,” wrote the Commissioners 
Lequinio and Laignelot from La Rochelle, “ and soon nothing will be left 
us but the regret of having no more to accomplish. Eight functionaries 
of the Catholic worship, together with a Protestant minister, unpriested 
themselves on Thursday last in the presence of the whole population, in the 
temple of Truth, heretofore the parish church of this town. They swore to 
teach henceforth nothing but the grand principles of morality and whole- 
some philosophy, to preach against all tyranny political and religious, and 
to take the lead in holding up before men’s eyes the torch of Reason. 
They sealed their oath by burning their letters of priesthood in a vase full 
of incense. All the people, Catholics and Protestants, swore with acclama- 
tions to forget their ancient superstitions, and likewise the quarrels which 
have so long deluged the land with blood shed by kings and priests. 
Henceforth there will be in this town only one system of moral instruction, 
only one temple, that of Truth, and only one resting-place for the lifeless 
remains of man, which superstition was continually resuscitating for the 
torment of the living. <A large picture of the Rights of Man is about to 
replace the tabernacles of ridiculous and childish mysteries, and other 
pictures will commemorate on the walls the Constitutional act.” 

‘The impulse thus given was followed up with eager emulation. On the 
16th of Brumaire a crowd of citizens arrayed in copes, and carrying 
religious banners, were ushered into the Convention, and the spokesman 
announced that the “ Popular Society of Mennécy (Seine et Oise) was 
come” to abjure the prejudices of superstition in the bosom of the 
Assembly. Already they had determined to erect busts of Le Pelletier and 
Marat in place of the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, and a figure of 
Liberty upon the high altar of their former parish church. . . . . 

Immediately afterwards came the ignominious abjuration of Bishop Gobel 
and his clergy—a ceremonial which had been carefully prearranged by the 
municipal authorities, to serve as an official inauguration of the reign of 
atheism. Disgraceful as it was, it is but justice to state that this act was 
not spontaneous on the part of Gobel. He was weak and pusillanimous, 
but not deliberately wicked. In his heart he probably believed what he 
professed to believe ; but he had none of the spirit of a martyr, nor even 
of a confessor. It is asserted that Hébert and his confederates, in a 
nocturnal interview, plied him so vehemently with arguments and threats, 
that the unhappy man, knowing the desperate character of his visitors, at 
last consented to apostatise in order to save his life. Te was accompanied 
to the Convention by his vicars and other clergy, and was introduced in a 
pompous speech by Momoro, a member of the Commune. Addressing the 
Assembly, Gobel expressed himself thus : “ Born a plebeian, I early learned 
to love liberty and equality ; called by my fellow-citizens to the Constitu- 
tional Assembly, I did not wait for the public declaration of the rights of 
man before recognising the sovereignty of the people. The will of the 
people has always been my first law, submission to it my first duty. That 
will raised me to the episcopal see of Paris: and I have profited by the 
influence which my station gave me to augment the attachment of the 
people to liberty and equality. But now that the close of the Revolution 
is approaching ; now that liberty is established by the common sentiment 
of all; now that no national worship ought to exist longer but that of 
liberty and equality ; I renounce the exercise of my functions as a minister 
of the Catholic worship, and my vicars make a similar declaration. We 
Seems upon your table our letters of priesthood. May this example con- 
solidate the reign of liberty and equality! Vive la République!” An 
unanimous burst of applause filled the Chamber; the president con- 
gratulated the audience on this signal proof of the triumph of philosophy 
in enlightening mankind. ‘ Citizens,” he exclaimed, “ ye who have just 
abjured error, you will henceforth preach nothing but the practice of 
social and moral virtue ; this is the only worship agreeable to the Supreme 
Being. You are worthy of Him!” The red cap ef liberty was then pre- 
sented to Gobel. .He placed it on his head; and amid renewed acclama- 
tions the president then gave the fraternal accolade to the self-deposed 
prelate. “ After the abjuration which you have heard, the bishop of Paris 
has become a nonentity (étre de raison) ; but I embrace citizen Gobel.” 
Other priests now rushed to the tribune and pronounced their recantation. 


Grégoire was the almost solitary Abdiel of the Constitutional 
Episcopate, some of whom were however guillotined in spite of 
their abject retractation of their faith. Then followed the solemn 
establishment of “ the worship of Reason” at Notre Dame—for a 
full report of the “grotesque ceremony” when the typical god- 
dess, simplex tmmunditiis, was enthroned on the high altar of 
the cathedral we must refer our readers to Mr. Jervis’s pages—and 
the closing of all the churches was enforced by authority the next 
Sunday. It is true that a partial reaction almost immediately set 
in, under the auspices of men like Danton and Robespierre, who 
maintained that “ atheism is aristocratic,” and therefore “if God 
did not exist, it would be nacessary to invent Him”; but deism, as 
, iw both to Christianity and atheism, was their watchword ; 
“Let us abandon the priest, and return to the Divinity!” The 
worship of Reason was accordingly proscribed six months after its 
establishment, but it was not till February 1795 that the decree of 
“Ventése 3” restored “liberty of cults,” as being required by 
“ the rights of man,” and the churches began to bereopened. The 
Second Sunday of Lent, when this took place, is described as 
being “like a day of general resurrection.” The Directory, how- 
ever, which succeeded the Convention and included two-thirds of 
its members, “was not a whit less violently anti-Christian than 
the Governments which preceded it,” and accordingly the coup 
@éat of September 4, 1797 (“ 18 Fructidor ”) renewed the Jacobin 
reign of terror, and reimposed on the non-juring clergy conditions 
known to be incompatible with their conscientious convictions. 
Those who survived of the Constitutional Bishops tried their hand 
at a “ National Council,” and Pius VI., who of course ignored it, 
was seized and hurried across the Alps to Valence in Dauphiné, 
where he died, August’ 29, 1799, in his eighty-second year, in a 
state of severe suffering and prostration, but exhibiting to the last 
a memorable example of Christian fortitude and patience. 


THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.* 


WH Charles Lamb spoke of ‘ books which are no books— 
biblia a-biblia,” he reckoned among them generally all those 
volumes which “no gentleman's lib should be without,” as 
well as pocket-books and draught-boards lettered on the back. 
It would be interesting to know how he would have classed the 
works of Mr. Edwin W. Streeter. The present volume has been 
produced by the application of very considerable literary power ; 
not, perhaps, the kind of literary power usually employed for the 
production of books, but remarkable rather for quantity than for 
skill. The history and romance of the great diamonds of the 
world is told by Mr. Streeter. It is edited and annotated by Mr. 
Joseph Hatton and Mr. A. H. Keane. One chapter has been 
“graciously read and approved by Her Majesty the Queen,” and 
two others have been “revised by Her Majesty the Empress 
Eugénie.” This is a formidable list of persons—perhaps we 
should say of persons and personages—to decorate a single title- 
page, and might at first be taken to indicate unusual care, 
particular accuracy, and all the smaller adjuncts which go to 
make a book useful as well as interesting. When we come to 
look into the volume, however, this impression is speedily dissipated. 
There are at most three hundred and fifty pages of very large type 
in the volume, and, with the staff at Mr. Streeter’s command, 
according to the title-page, we might have expected chronological 
or even geographical order, a greater measure of agreement. 
between the tables of contents and the chapters to which they 
nominally belong, and above all an index. There are a few foot- 
notes, largely derived from vrata cuttings, Men of the Time, 
the English Cyclopedia, and similarly inaccessible publications, the 
collection of which seems to have formed the arduous task of Mr. 
Hatton and his coadjutor. There is an appendix which gives the 
names of the diamonds described and their weight, but there is no 
index, and as the chapters are apparently arranged according to 
the weight of the several stones when cut, it is almost impossible 
to find any one statement unless by a reader who has peculiar 

wers of remembering sixteenths of acarat. Mr. Streeter, Mr. 

tton, Mr. Keane, and the Empress Eugénie, whom for brevity 
we may class under the one head of Mr. Streeter, do not notice 
any diamond under 30 carats. It might be supposed very easy by 
merely glancing into the book to answer at once such a question 
as “ What is the size of the largest diamond?” But we confess 
that it requires some discrimination and long study of Mr. 
Streeter’s pages to come to any conclusion on the subject, and, 
so far as we can find out, a positive reply is not to be expected. 
We have half a dozen “ largest diamonds.” Some have disap- 

ared—are in retirement, so to speak—some have gone to pieces. 
Others, like the Koh-i-noor, have been unskilfully cut so as to 
have lost their remarkable size. And some, sad to relate, are 
suspected of imposture, are believed to be crystals or white topaz, 
“which consists,’ we are told, “of a fluo-silicate mixed with 
silicate of aluminium.” 

This suspicion attaches unfortunately to the stone which stands 
highest on the list, the great Braganza, which is “ by far the largest. 
diamond, not only now in existence, but of which there is any 
record,” if indeed it isa diamond. It is jealously guarded in the 
Portuguese treasury. ‘ For obvious financial motives, the Govern- 
ment is naturally anxious that, whatever be its’ true character, it 
should continue to be regarded as a genuine diamond”; and no 
wonder, when we read further that it weighs over 11 ounces, or 
1,680 carats, is about the size of a goose’s egg, and has been valued 
at 300,000,000], It was discovered about 1798 in Brazil by 
three convicts, according to one story, and was sent to the Regent 
of Portugal, Dom John, afterwards John VI. Authorities differ 
as to its value as well as its genuineness. We have given the 
highest estimate. That is the opinion of Romé Delisle; but 
another authority from whom Mr. Streeter constantly quotes, 
named Murray, in his Memoir on the Diamond, considers that 
in its present form it is worth only 5,644,800/. There is a 
considerable discrepancy here, which Mr, Streeter does not ate 
tempt to adjust, but perhaps M. Delisle meant francs, not pounds 
sterling. The stone is rough, and would by cutting Te re- 
duced about two-thirds, or to 500 carats. This necessity for 
cutting down every fine diamond is one of those things which 
only experts can understand. A jeweller says with a sigh that 
a diamond is at present in the rough, and is, no doubt, very fine, 
but that it will be reduced toa mere nothing by cutting. The 
obvious reply would be “ Then don’t cut it,” but such a repl 
could only come from the mouth of some one wholly uninitiate 
Still the two facts remain, that natural stones are prettiest in their 
natural state, and that cutting reduces them in value as well as ip 
weight. The Koh-i-noor, for example, when it arrived in this 
country weighed a little over 186 carats. It had been partially 
cut and polished in India, and had a barbaric magnificence about. 
it which was wholly removed after M. Voorsanger of Amsterdam 
had operatedon it. Before cutting, it looked like a very precious 
jewel. After cutting it looks like the prismatic drop of a chandelier. 
‘The operation, besides sacrificing so much weight, cost no luss than 
8,o00/. Prince Albert openly expressed his dissatisfaction with 
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the work. The Koh-i-noor is a greyish stone, and too thin, or, to 
use the jewellers’ expression, has too much “spread,” to be of the 
finest quality ; yet even since it was robbed of its great weight it is 
still valued above 100,000/. Mr. Streeter evidently thinks a great 
deal of it, as he not only tells us (p. 135) that its alleged “ un- 
cannie” powers have “ now ceased to be a subject of apprehension,” 
but adds that its ‘‘latest history eloquently demonstrates the fact 
that extended empire is a blessing just in proportion as it finds 
hearts and hands willing to fulfil the high duties which increased 
privileges involve.” If the Koh-i-noor can be made to teach all 
this, cutting may have improved it. ; 
We have not, however, yet answered the question as to which 
is the largest diamond, putting aside the suspected Braganza so 
jealously guarded in the Portuguese treasury. It seems that in 
the island of Borneo there is a Sultan who reigns over the territory 
of Matan, which stretches along the west coast between Pontianak 
and Sarawak ; and this Sultan has a diamond found in 1787, at 
Landak, a mine in his country. It weighs 367 carats, but. is 
uncut. Sir Stamford Raffles noted about it that on this account 
“it may be difficult to say whether it will become the largest cut 
diamond ever known; for the famous diamond of Aurungzeb, 
called the Mogul, in its rough state weighed 795 carats, and was 
then valued at 600,000/., but, when cut, was reduced to 279 
carats.” Here we have the same question as to cutting re-stated, 
and cannot tell whether the Great Matan is to be reckoned really 
great or net. The Great Mogul, we may remark, has disappeared, 
and is therefore not in the competition. Neither is the Nizam, 
which belongs to the Nizam of Hyderabad, and is 340 carats in its 
uncut state ; nor the Stewart, which weighs 288, and is the largest 
et sent home from South Africa, Next comes the Star of the 
South, which was found in Brazil in 1853, and weighed 254 carats, 
but was duly cut down to 125, so that it is surpassed by several 
others. The next is called by Mr. Streeter Du Toit I.; and, con- 
sidering that, according to the table of weights at the end of the 
book, this stone weighs since it was cut no less than 244 carats, 
and is therefore by far the largest cut diamond known, we may 
observe as characteristic of the whole book that though Mr. Streeter 
devotes all Chapter VII. to it, he tells us absolutely nothing about 
it except that it was found in 1878 at Du Toit’s Pan. Even the 
weight is not recorded here, but in the appendix. This is tanta- 
lizing in the highest degree. Who is the owner of this wonder!ul 
gem ? what is its value ? what was its weight before it was cut P— 
these and a dozen other questions are left unanswered, and we can 
only say that the largest cut diamond known is Du Toit the First. 
he disappointing result thus arrived at on reading the whole 
book is illustrated over and over again in particular chapters. We 
are startled by the splendid headings. Here is the history of the 
Star of the South as told in the “contents” of Chapter VI. :— 
“Found by a Negress.—A stone of singular beauty.—Sold for 
3,0001., ultimately to realize 80,000/,—A lovely tint.—The lion of 
two International Exhibitions, it is afterwards sent to India.— 
Purchased by the Ruler of Baroda.—The Prince's other Treasures,— 
Diamond Dust poisoning.—Nemesis.” It would hardly be guessed 
that the chapter itself is chiefly taken up with the haggling of a 
syndicate of French jewellers with a Mr. Dresden. Other equally 
p sen instances might be quoted, if it were worth while. The 
worst of books like this is that they stop the way. A really 
intelligent account of diamonds, with some chapters on those 
which have figured in history, well written, without ambiguity 
and without flaming posters at the head of every chapter, might 
be a book worth reading, and might, in the hands of a clever 
writer, be a gain to literature. But when we have historical 
uncertainty, scientific vagueness, a rambling, disconnected style, 
with the pretentious vulgarity of which the compiler of the 
headings is evidently so finished a master, the result is a book 
which only serves to prevent a subject of possible interest from 
receiving adequate treatment. There is only one thing equally 
disheartening to writers who employ original research. It isa 
question whether it is worse to produce a good book and have it 
used as a mine by literary hacks, or to find a poor and inadequate 
work occupying ground which deserved better treatment. If we 
cannot say a single word of praise for a book which may never- 
theless be read with some interest, it is because, from the way in 
which the points of interest are treated, they have almost lost 
the power of fixing the attention. Mr. Streeter has cut his 
diamonds in such a fashion that he has diminished their brilliancy 
and reduced their weight. 


UNKNOWN TO HISTORY.* 


Gee the characters of fiction have usually no existence in the 
world of life, it seems rather odd that Miss Yonge should 
have chosen as the title of her last novel a statement which 
might be applied to all novels equally, and is not characteristic of 
any one more than another. The reader of the title cannot but 
wonder why the creatures of Miss Yonge’s imagination are sup- 
posed to be more “ unknown to history” than those of any other 
author, and his wonder increases when, on turning to the title- 

, he finds that the story thus introduced is an historical 
novel, treating of times on which the full blaze of historical re- 
search has thrown, and in which the action centres round 


* Unknown to History. By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan 
&Co. 1882. 


the unfortunate Mary Stuart in her captivity. Now, as everything 
connected with that ill-starred woman has been raked up and 
made known, not only to history, but to all the readers of printed 
books, times without end, we are puzzled to know what it can be 
that has remained unknown so long. We open the book, hoping 
that the secret may prove to be a new link in the chain of evi- 
dence attached to the Casket letters, or some other important fact 
that may go far to whitewash the memory of the poor woman 
whose tragic death makes people so ready to condone the mis- 
demeanours of her life. We find, however, that Miss Yonge 
has no such revelation to make, It is the heroine who was 
“unknown to history,” and she is thus particularized because 
she had a very good right to be known, and, indeed, had the 
secret of her birth oozed out, she might have changed the face 
of history altogether. This young lady is no less a personage 
than a daughter of the third marriage of the Queen of Scots, 
born during her imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle. A 
rumour of the birth of such a child has found its way into 
history. The legend concerning her is that she was smuggled 
over to France and placed under the care of her great aunt, the 
Abbess of Soissons; that, having been brought up in the convent, 
when she came to years of discretion she took the veil, and lived 
and died unknown in the seclusion of the cloister. But this tale 
is not brought forward by any cou.emporary authority, and, as the 
sagacious Mr, Burton says :—“ That a child should have been born 
to her (7.e. Mary) in Loch Leven, should have been removed to 
France, and should there have lived to maturity ; that these events 
should have occurred in that vigilant, suspicious age without 
having a vestige of a whisper about them in the correspondence or 
memoirs, is a thing hard to be believed.” How much harder is it 
then to believe that this child lived and grew up under the very 
eyes of her mother at the gates of Sheffield Castle, beneath the 
sheltering roof of one of the ‘Talbots, a near kinsman to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; that she became her mother’s constant companion ; 
and that finally she went up to London, was presented to 
Elizabeth by the French Ambassador, revealed to the Queen the 
story of her birth, and besought her to spare her mother's life. 
Yet, even after thus leaping into the lion’s mouth, she contrived 
to get away scatheless, married her faithful lover, and lived happily 
to a good old age in Holland, where she at last ended her days in 

ace and comfort. Such is the impossible career which Miss 

onge has sketched out for this supposititious babe whom she has 
raised to the dignity of her heroine. But, barring the imaginative 
nature of this young lady’s tale, the story sticks very closely to 
historical facts, and is consistent and accurate in its details 
throughout. 

The writer of an historical novel is always placed at a disad- 
vantage by the knowledge that the reader already possesses of the 
lives of the chief actors. Now in this case, from the moment that 
Anthony Babington and Mary Stuart appear on the scene, we see 
the gallows tree and the headsman’s axe looming in the distance, 
and feel that no skill on the author's part or merit on theirs can 
— avert the gruesome end which inevitably awaits them 

oth. Knowing all this, it is impossible to feel a keen interest in 
the secret envoys disguised as hucksters, and the barrels of beer 
with double bottoms, and the watches with double cases, and all 
the rest of the machinery of the plotting and scheming which we 
know is only hastening a tragic consummation. So much of the 
story being thus all known beforehand, the merit of the book rests 
entirely on the way in which the story is told and on the skill 
with which the characters are warmed into life. In both these 
respects Miss Yonge far excels the general run of writers of his- 
torical novels. She can always tell a story well, and she is at her 
best in telling a story of bygone days, She delights in the minutize 
of history, and her intimate acquaintance with it enables her to 
surround her principal figures with true local colouring, filled in 
with skilful touches, and without any apparent effort. Without 
any long-winded descriptions of dress and furniture or disserta- 
tions on the spirit of the age, it is plain that the time is the reign 
of good Queen Bess, and could have been no other. Miss Yonge 
has a happy facility for being quaint and picturesque in her his- 
torical delineations, without being stilted and pedantic. 

The babe whose tate tills these volumes is lucky enough to be 
rescued from a wreck by a gentleman adventurer, who fetches her 
home to his wife at Hull. That good lady at once adopts her in 
the place of her own infant daughter of the same age, who 
has just died. As the little foundling has been marked with 
& monogram between the shoulders, has a crucifix round her 
neck, and a scrollin cypher hidden in her clothes, they suspect 
her to be the child of a Papist; but, as there is no clue to her 
name, they have her christened Cicely, and resolve to bring 
her up as their own. Considering that the secret is known 
to the sailors on board the ship which rescued her, to the 

rson who christened her, and to half a score of gossips 
in Hull besides, it is kept concealed a wonderfully long time. 
When we read that as the child grew up she showed the black 
brows of the Hepburns, and yet, even in spite of her want of good 
looks from babyhood, had the wonderful power of fascinating the 
male sex which was her mother’s fatal gift, we tremble to think 
of what her future must be. However, the virtuous up-bringing 
of Mistress Susan Tulbot, her foster-mother, does more than 
counterbalance all the bad blood she has inherited, and she turns 
out a perfectly respectable and even exemplary member of society. 
The first stirring occurrence in the life of Cicely is the coming of 
the Queen of Scots to Sheffield. This happens early in the first 
volume, and irom that time the Queen and the Queen’s affairs 
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occupy much of the time and the minds of the actors in the story. 
Her character is, on the whole, very fairly dealt with, Miss Yonge 
is clearly neither a blind partisan nor a bitter opponent of that 
hapless princess. She evidently thinks that the woman who could 
win so much real love from her dependents and servants, and 
whose charm acted like a spell on all who came into personal con- 
tact with her, could not have been by any means so black a3 her 
political adversaries have striven to paint her. But while doing 
full justice to all Mary Stuart's good points she does not attempt to 
gloss over the unscrupulous and even vile means which she 
employed in carrying out the plots to which a restless spirit of 
intrigue was ever urging her. Sometimes, however, it almost 
seems as if Miss Yonge wished to excuse her indifference to 
the shedding of blood and calm contemplation of the assassi- 
nation of her enemies, even of Queen Elizabeth herself, on the 
plea that with her French lightheartedness she never realized 
the uglier details inseparable from the carrying out of her 
brilliant schemes. Her spirit could brook no thwarting. She 
could only look on the people who stood in her way as so many 
obstructions, which her agents must remove by any means in 
their power. And, since all her schemes had for their end the 
glory of the Holy Church, surely that made all means justifiable. 
‘Whether the means were foul or fair, it behoved not her to inquire. 
Those who remember the fate of Chastelard, and the part taken by 
Mary in the raid on the Gordons, may perhaps take a different 
view of her character, and see in it very unmistakable traces of 
the bloodthirstiness which distinguished her great-uncle the royal 
Bluebeard. As for the Babington plot, it is very nearly as dia- 
bolical a business as the Popish plot of a later reign, if, as Miss 
Yonge implies, it was set on foot and fostered by Elizabeth’s 
councillors on purpose to compass the death of the too troublesome 
captive Queen. But, while Miss Yonge evidently views Mary 
Stuart’s character in the most favourable light, she is very de- 
cidedly on her guard against being too flattering to her personal 
appearance. She takes for her guide the famous Sheffield portrait. 
Of course, if Mary was like that, it is strange that her beauty 
should ever have been so much talked of. But perhaps, as the 
picture was executed in England, the painter dared not do full 
justice to the perfections of his model tor fearing of exciting the 
Jealousy of Elizabeth. She isthus described when she first appears 
on the scene :— 


Mary Stuart was only thirty-one at this time, and her face was still 
youthful, though worn and wearied, and bearing tokens of illness. ‘The 
features were far from being regularly beautiful ; there was a decided cast 
in one of the eyes, and in spite of all that Mary Talbot's detracting tongue 
had said, Susan’s first impression was disappointment. But, as the Queen 
greeted the lady whom she already knew, and the Earl presented his 
daughter, Lady Grace, his stepdaughter, Elizabeth Cavendish, and his 
kinswoman, Mistress Susan Talbot, the extraordinary magic of her eye and 
lip beamed on them, the queenly grace and dignity joined with a wonderful 
-sweetness impressed them all, and each in measure felt the fascination. 


Miss Yonge will not commit herself to the colour of the eyes, but 
describes them as being such that no one could ever tell whether 
they were bronze or blue. 


Miss Yonge is so carefully correct in her history that we hope 
she will pardon us for pointing out an error that could be easily 
set right. It was not from a daughter of James I,, as asserted 
on p. 144 of the first volume, that the Hamiltons derived their 
claim to the throne. Their royal blood came to them through 
Mary, daughter of James II., sister of James III. In the days 
when the Boyds were in the ascendent at the Court of her 
brother, this lady was married to Thomas Boyd, who was created 
Earl of Arran; and, when his enemies got too strong for him, and 
obliged James to exile him, his wife and his title were made over 
to the head of the house of Hamilton, and thus their pre- 
tensions to the throne and the earldom of Arran came into that 
family. With regard to fashions of manners or costume, it is 
always a most difficult task to fix a date when any given turn of 
expression or article of clothing first came into general use. Still, 
we cannot help thinking that Miss Yonge somewhat antedates the 
use of the word “ princess” in the loose and general sense of the 
present day. She makes Lady Shrewsbury speak and write of her 
infant grandchild Arabella Stewart as the “ princess,” and expect 
other people to do the same. Now, it hardly seems probable that 
even the doating folly of a grandmother would have gone so far, 
The old Countess of Lennox herself must have had, as the daughter 
of Margaret Tudor, a much better right to the title than her own 

dchild, and yet she did not commonly assume it. If we 
recollect rightly, even the late King’s own daughters were usually 
spoken of as the Lady Mary and the Lady Elizabeth till each in 
turn came to the throne. Even Darnley, though he is mentioned 
as figuring as “first prince of the blood” in a state ceremony at 
the English Court, did not go about the world as Prince Henry 
till he had married a reigning Queen, Again, it strikes us as un- 
natural to put into Mary's mouth the phrase, “ They know how to 
do such things better abroad.” Had this expression come into 
vogue so early—was not “foreign parts” the commonly used 
uivalent for “abroad”? At all events, Mary Stuart would have 
felt herself far more “abroad” in England than in the sunny land 
where she had once been Queen, and with which she loved to 
identify herself. Happily for her readers, Miss Yonge does not 
make her characters as a rule express themselves in the peculiar 
dialect peculiar to the pages of historical romances. It is 
only very rarely that they relapse into calling an embarrass- 
ment of any sort a “coil,” or dubbing one another “ malapert 
poppets” and cockered minions, and seasoning their speech with 


such expletives as “ Tilly-Vally ” by “ Cock-and-Pieanan.” Nothing 
more racy than such mild expressions may find its way into Miss 
Yonge’s pages; the “full-mouthed oath” which bespoke the 
gentlewoman finds no place there, however common to the speech 
of the time it might be. Indeed, the hero thrashes his younger 
brother for using an oath. Although the author takes care to let 
us know that Mary and her attendants conversed in the “ Scottish 
tongue,” she does not often attempt to reproduce it, though here 
and there we come across a moral or a phrase meant to pass for 
North-country idioms. Thus Melville says of an ill-looking fellow, 
“There was a scunner in his een that I mislikit.” Now, though 
“scunner” is certainly a very Scotch word, it is used here in a 
way in which no one born north of the Tweed would think of 
using it. “Scunner” here might mean a mote ora beam, or a 
sinister expression in the eye spoken of. Now the word is merely 
a contracted form of sickener, and indicates the disgust caused by 
the sight of any repulsive object, not the object which excites that 
feeling. Melville might have said that the sight of the youn 
man’s eye gave him a scunner; but he would not have assert: 
that there was a “ scunner” in the eye itself. We should like to 
know what authority Miss Yonge has for placing home-spun and 
home-knit stockings in the wardrobe of her heroine, a girl byed, 
at least, if not born, as a plain squire’s daughter in the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign. That queens possessed these new-fashioned 
articles we know. There isa popular story that Elizabeth had 
a pair presented to her by her silkwoman, and vowed she never 
would wear cloth hose again; and Mary had on two pair, 
one akoye another, on the day when she was beheaded. 
But then these were silk stockings. Now Cicely Talbot’s, 
if they were home-spun, must have been made of woollen. 
As it is commonly believed that the first pair of knit worsted 
stockings seen in Mngland were presented to the Earl of Pembroke 
in 1564 by one William Rider, who had found out the way to 
make them from a pair of knit stockings from Mantua that he had 
seen in the house of an Italian merchant, it is hardly credible that the 
art of knitting stockings could have in so short a space of time become 
so common as to pass unnoticed when exercised by a young lady in 
a remote country district. We should be glad, also, if Miss Yon 
would explain how it was that the Bride of Dunbar, the ship 
bearing the precious babe, came to be wrecked on the coast of 
Yorkshire on her voyage from Dumbarton to France. She had 
got wonderfully out of her course, yet none of the mariners who 
fell in with her seemed at all surprised at it. 

Little more than a year ago* Mr. Leader did good service to 
history by collecting and publishing in his admirable book 
every scrap of information bearing upon that hitherto unwritten 
chapter of Mary Stuart’s history, the period of her residence at 
Sheffield. Miss Yonge now, in a still more light and 
attractive form, places a picture of the same period within 
the reach of the readers of fiction who might possibly regard 
Mr. Leader's volume as too serious reading. But she does 
not confine herself to Sheffield, but carries the Queen from house 
to house and her heroine with her on to the closing scene at 
Fotheringhay. The story is written throughout in a lively and 
easy style, but here and there we note signs of this ease slipping 
into carelessness. One house where the Queen passed some days, 
for instance, is called in some places Tickhill, os in others by the 
more usual form Tixall. Surely Miss Yonge did not intend to 
write in cold blood that at a certain entertainment salt-cellars and 
tankards “ perfectly swarmed along the board.” But setting 
such minor slips as we have pointed out aside, the book gives a 
very truthful picture of the times; the plot is ingeniously worked 
out, and the interest well sustained to the end, and the leading cha- 
racters are well drawn, and though very estimable and excellent, are 
not too perfect to be lifelike. Unknown to History is quite worthy 
to rank with the Chaplet of Pearls and The Caged Lion. Without 
revealing the plot, which is always an injustice to an author, 
for the satisfaction of readers who dread having their feelings 
harrowed we may mention that the story ends happily, 


BARTH’S RELIGIONS OF INDIA.* 


foe main substance of this work appeared nearly three years 

ago as an article in the Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses, 
and the author, we are told, supposed at first that he could put 
what he had to say in the compass of some fifty pages. It is 
clear that he must have started with no notion but that of draw- 
ing out briefly and simply the general views and conclusions which 
he had reached on the subject, without entering much into the 
details of the evidence on which they rested. It is not surprising 
that even for this mere outline he found it impossible to confine 
himself within these limits; but, happily for the accomplishment 
of his task, he was relieved from all restrictions as to space. The 
scale on which, accordingly, he worked has produced a modest 
volume of less than three hundred pages, the notes, which could 
not be admitted into the Encyclopzdia, being included. In such 
a volume it is obvious that we can have no exhaustive treatment of 
so vast and intricate a subject; and at the outset the author tells 
us what we may expect, while he insists that we must content 
ourselves with a summary and perhaps disappointingly incomplete 
sketch. His work, we are warned, makes no pretence either in its 
original or in its present form “to teach anything to adepts in 


* The Religions of India. By A. Barth. Authorized Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. London: Iriibner & Co. 1882. 
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Indianist studies.” Such adepts are not many in number, and they 
itself might possibly in some parts perplex or mislead those 
we are only a ht break ground in this almost boundless 
field, the danger is met not only by the candid way in which 
at the outset the author indicates the most important or the 
most startling of his conclusions, but by the full and elaborate 
notes which guide the reader to the whole literature of the sub- 
ject. These conclusions affect not so much the positive antiquity 
assigned to what are called the Vedic books, as the comparative 
age of the religion and philosophy contained in them, and of the 
cy systems which are supposed to have grown out of them. 
his priority, which has been generally claimed for the Rig Veda, 
and more particularly for certain portions of it, M. Barth calls 
seriously in question, and, indeed, virtually rejects. In short, his 
belief is that the most modern forms of Hindu popular religion 
have in some sort existed from periods long preceding that of the 
oldest hymns of the Rig Veda, side by side with the carefully 
guarded traditions which those hymns set forth. 

If these conclusions can be established, the notions which 
English scholars generally have received of late years from the 
works of other teachers must be largely modified. It may be 
disagreeable to be obliged to do this; butif the seeds of Vishnuism 
and Sivaism were not merely sown, but had germinated, in the 
days which first heard the chants of the Rig Veda, nothing is 
gained by shutting our eyes to this fact more than to any other 
fact ; and it may be well to say at once that M. Barth has brought 

ether a large amount of evidence which, to say the least, makes 
this conclusion likely. We may add at the same time that he has 
treated the subject with great clearness, and that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the work has not suffered in the hands of the translator. 
of these flaws some are sufliciently strange to call for notice and 
for correction in later editions. We might have to search long 
before we could find a sentence with a more wonderful end than 
the following :— 

It is evident that Brahmanism, in order not to die of exhaustion, was 
condemned to violate constantly its own peculiar principles, while 
re on the contrary, in order to spread wider, had only to practise 
its. 

Oddly enough, the same page (125) exhibits another specimen of 
this marvellous treatment of the unlucky pronoun :— 


One fact mere is enough to discredit this theory ; it is that Buddhism, 

at the time when it was dominant, never in the slightest interfered with 
caste in the countries where it happened still to exist; and not only did 
it not do so—it wasit which in all probability imported caste into countries 
where it did not yet exist. 
It is not here only that we have to tread the mazes of a laby- 
rinth which makes us heartily wish that this unhappy 7 had 
never found its way into English speech, The reader may be 
forgiven if he confesses himself ata loss to know what may be 
meant by i in the clauses of the following sentence on the 
decline of Buddhism :— 

When we consider that the majority of these sects gave battle with its 

own weapons [we presume that the weapons meant are those of Buddhism] ; 
that they preached, like it, the religious equality of all men; that over 
against the tigure of Buddha they set figures, less perfect doubtless, but 
quite as personal, quite as capable of stirring up a passionate devotion of 
legendary deities, such as Mahadeva, Krishna, Rama, to say nothing of 
their goddesses; when we consider that they knew at least as well as it 
how to appeal to the senses with their temples, their images, their pompous 
and stagey festivals, and that they possessed, moreover, a splendid system 
of fable, while it had only been able to cloak itself in an abstract 
artificial chronology . . . weshall very easily understand how Buddhism 
had to go to the wall.—138. 
In some cases indistinctness of expression may be the fault 
as much of the writer as of the translator. The author is speak- 
ing of the change which has come over Hinduism, more espe- 
cially “in the gradual erg ye of sacrifice to the ad- 
vantage of almsgiving, pious deeds, and [what is oddly translated] 
the worship of latreia,” and the translator makes him wind up by 
telling us that 

It would be to make a false use of historical coincidences to affect to see 
dimly in all these facts the direct action of Buddhism; but we cannot, 
nevertheless, deny that they belong to a movement inspired by ideas to 
which Buddhism had given the most effective expression. 


As the working of these ideas was exhibited by Buddhist 
communities among the very people whose beliefs were thus 
modified, it would seem that we might very fairly trace the 
changes to the direct action of Buddhism, and that the connexion 
between the two, far from being dimly seen, can be traced pretty 
clearly. Such sentences as those we have quoted, if they occurred 
frequently, would go far towards impairing the chief merit of the 
book, which is that of removing a large number of erroneous 
impressions still commonly entertained about the history and con- 
dition of religious belief in India. Of the later Brahmanic sects 
little is known by ordinary English readers; but nota few fancy 
that about Buddhism, at least, their ignorance is less dense; and 
the common notion is that Buddhism achieved its conquests purely 
by the spirit of patient forbearance and love, and that it was 
finally banished from the land which had given it birth by sys- 
tematic persecution applied relentlessly. These notions, if M. 
Barth is right, are the very reverse of the truth; but, if it is 


scarcely practicable for M. Barth to give in his chapters more 
than a summary of the evidence on which his assertions rest, it is 
still less possible to enter on the question here. No evidence worth | 
much consideration, he insists, has been thus fur adduced for be-— 
lieving that any systematic persecution was ever brought to bear | 


upon Buddhism, either before its triumph or in the days of its 
decline (133); while it is difficult, he argues, for any Church with 
universal pretensions to abstain altogether from handling the 
carnal weapon in the propagation of the faith. We can scarcely 
deny the significance of the inscription in which the well-known 
Asoka himself informs us that in less than two years ‘“ The 
gods who were worshipped as true divinities in Jambiadvipa 
(India) have been rendered false ; and this result is the effect, not 
of my greatness, but of my zeal.” Mere intellectual controversy 
could scarcely have induced this rapid growth of conviction among 
a people who, as he acknowledges, were by no means deeply 
ua by the magnificence of the monarch who addressed 
them. 

It is well to know that even in these respects the history of 
Buddhism is not altogether different from that of other great reli- 
gious bodies which have used physical force for the purpose of 
bringing about changes of opinion. But the questions which 
relate to the conditions which ultimately led to the protests of 
Gautama Buddha are of far greater importance ; and the assertion 
of M. Barth brings us to the conclusion that the state of things in 
the age which gave birth to the earliest Vedic hymns differed 
widely from the picture with which English readers have of late 
years been made familiar. ‘This picture is that of a people among 
whom there is no other priesthood than that of the father of the 
family ; whose worship is offered to One God, adored under many 
names, according to the aspects in which the divine ordering of 
the world is regarded ; and for whom the complicated systems of 
later thought were still things of the future. For M. Barth, on the 
contrary, the earliest Vedic literature is pre-eminently sacerdotal, 
and in no sense popular. Even in the most ancient hymns he fails 
to see the primitive natural simplicity which many discern in them. 
He probably goes beyond the mark when he says that in none of the 
hymns do we fail to find allusions and reticences, with pretensions 
to mysticism and theosophic insight. There are some hymns to 
Varuna and to Ushas, which seem to exhibit from beginning to 
end the simplicity of a child; but it is obviously impossible to 
refute the assertion that these hymns may be only instances in 
which the priestly philosopher has succeeded perfectly in veiling 
his subtlety. It is, however, equally possible that we have in them 
material belonging to an age which would correspond exactly with 
the picture drawn of them by Professor Max Miiller and others. 


| Such a supposition would render it necessary to throw back the 


Chandas or Hymn-making period by many centuries; and this 
M. Barth does without hesitation, while he places in the same class 
with the oldest hymns of the Rig Veda a multitude of hymns in- 
serted in the Atharva Veda, and also some of the formule presented 
in the Yajur Veda. But, on the whole, he regards all the hymns as 
the utterances of a narrow circle of priests, and as reflecting a some- 
what singular view of things. In short, the hymns of the Rig Veda 
furnish, in his judgment, no means for determining conclusively the 
measure of importance attained by any given deity in the common 
worship of the people generally. The figure of Ushas is singularly 
prominent, and is invested with marvellously beautiful colours; 
but by comparison the ritual passes her by unheeded, and she has 
but little share in the offerings. High above all soars the majestic 
image of Varuna, the god who in the hymns approaches nearest to 
the pure spirit of righteousness and truth. Nothing, says M. 
Barth, exceeds the magniticent terms in which the hymns describe 
him. Inhim alone the sinner who contesses his sin finds a refuge ;. 
to him alone the criminal carries the burden of his remorse. “In 
other sections the religion of the Veda is ritualistic and at times 
intensely speculative ; but with Varuna it goes down to the depths 
of the conscience and realizes the idea of holiness.” 

But, judging from the number of hymns addressed to Varuna, 
to Dyaus, and to Indra, some have inferred that in the hymn- 
making period Varuna was a deity who was being gradually dis- 
placed by the god of the bright heavens, whose name reappears in 
that of the Hellenic Zeus, as Dyaus in his turn was displaced by 
Indra, This view M. Barth altogether rejects; and while he admits 
fully the flexibility of the attributes of the several Vedic gods, he 
draws from it a conclusion which makes the priority and indepep- 
dence of the religion of the Rig Veda untenable. ‘This conclusion 
is that, although Varuna might be thus exalted in the invocations of 
& narrow Class of priestly thinkers, he was not, at the time when 
they were so addressing him, a popular god among the people 
generally. It would, he believes, be hard indeed to say what the 
favourite gods in any given age might be. Popular opinion was 
in a constant state of flux; but its general tendency was to 
multiply forms of devotion to Rudra, and by ascribing all his 
characteristics to Vishnu, 10 give birth to the Vishnavite system of 
which the worship of Krishna, the black solar god, is one of the 
latest modifications. The Sivaite religions he looks upon as more 
ancient than those of Vishuu, or at least as having been adopted 
at an earlier date by the Brahmans, with whom it long remained 
a sort of professional religion, The streams which have been 
expanded into these mighty rivers were flowing on side by side 
with the loftier and purer religion of the Veda. Hinduism has 
thus been, and is still, a living system—or, rather, a congeries of 
systems—all in a state of decay and some in a condition of utter 
decrepitude, yet all prolonging their existence by frequent reforms, 
and resting on the passive fidelity of the people. ‘I'his devotion 
is kept alive pre-eminently by the duty of pilgrimage, and by the 
excitement which in such pilgrimages atones for the lifelong 
monotony of merely mechanical ritualism in their homes, ‘These 
pilgrimages involve for the poor wanderers more than the dangers 
vf a battle-tield, and they return home when their last coin is 
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spent, strewing the roads with their dead. “ It would be impos- 
sible,” M. Barth asserts, “ to over-estimate the eflect of these 
pilgrimages on the religious temper of the nation, and it is no 
exaggeration to regard what goes on here as the vital function, so 
to speak, of Hinduism.” On this living force*all foreign influence 
seems thus far to have spent itself for the most part in vain :— 


Several centuries of Mussulman domination have hardly touched them. 

They have re-acted at least as much on Islam as Islam has acted on them ; 
and it would seem at the present time that, in certain provinces at least, 
they are making it recoil. As for Christianity, at this very time, when it 
has the command of unparalleled resources and everything in its favour to 
raise it to pre-eminence and lend it prestige, the success that accompanies 
its efforts is the smallest conceivable.—289. 
The remarks which M. Barth makes on this subject are well worth 
weighing by those who would wish to make a permanent im- 
pression on Hindu thought. The volume is one which suggests 
many questions and, it must be readily admitted, succeeds in 
answering some. 


SMITH ON THE PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY.* 


T HE cause of the melancholy falling off in Common Law business 
which is now, and has for some time past been, the subject of 
doleful complaint and foreboding among the inhabitants of the 
Tema, appears at length to have been traced to its true source— 
namely, the greater speed and applicability of the remedies sup- 
lied by Equity, fostered, it is true, by a mysterious system of 
igher taxation, which attracts solicitors, like flies to a sugar cask, 
to the north side of Fleet Street whenever they get a chance of 
selecting a tribunal. Such a state of affairs was not intended or 
contemplated by the Judicature Acts, the desigu of which was 
rather to favour the Common Law Oourts, by giving them a 
large portion of the jurisdiction theretofore exclusively belonging 
to Equity. Possibly Common Law judges and barristers were 
slow to seize the opportunity ; they were not fully acquainted with 
Equity law, and tried to carry on business on the old lines, dis- 
daining to extend their connexion at the expense of their con- 
servatism. But the depression of Common Law business has 
brought common lawyers to their senses as they compare their 
own diminishing cause lists with the long array of cases which 
bring grist to their brother millers; another opportunity will in 
all probability be afforded them by the abolition of any distinc- 
tion in the relative systems of taxation; and it behoves every 
man at the Common Law Bar to be on the alert, not to let 
this final chance slip, and to aid in demonstrating that, when 
properly worked, the machinery of Westminster is just as 
efficient as that of Lincoln’s Inn. But to this end it is necessary 
that common lawyers should acquire more versatility than they 
have hitherto displayed, that they should acquaint themselves 
more fully with those principles of Equity which they may at an 
moment be called upon to administer and apply concurrently with 
the more familiar Common Law, and should prove themselves more 
apt at invoking and utilizing the extended jurisdiction vouchsafed to 
them. A common lawyer's notions of Equity are apt to be some- 
what hazy; he knows a few maxims, such as that he who asks 
Equity must do Equity, that Equity regards as done that which 
ought to be done, and that there is no wrong without a remedy; 
he has a vague idea that where Common Law does not see its 
way to reaching a wrongdoer, Equity will declare him a trustee 
with certain not clearly defined consequences; he has a profound 
contempt for cross-examination as conducted by Equity counsel 
(see Serjeant Ballantine’s Reminiscences), and there the matter 
pretty well ends. The common formula in opinions by Common 
aw counsel when they found themselves getting out of their 
depth was, “I advise that the opinion of some gentleman more 
conversant with Equity practice be taken on this point,” and there 
was always an air of disdain about the recommendation. But 
things are changed since then, and if the Common Law Bar ever 
want to see good days again, they must conform to circumstances, 
and win back their work by fighting their Equity brethren with 
their own weapons. 
This is why we specially welcome Mr. Smith’s work at the 
— conjuncture. In a moderately sized volume, such as no 
wyer who has his own advantage in view could object to 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ Mr. Smith sets forth 
succinctly and in due order all the fundamental principles ad- 
ministered by Courts of Equity, showing how they have by recent 
enactment been engrafted on the Common Law, and carefully 
abstaining from overlaying his subject-matter with multifarious 
details of practice which might tend to confuse and mystify. 
This last is a quality which should especially endear the volume 
and its author to members of the Common Law Bar who have 
seen the error of their ways and resolved to amend them for the 
future. It is not so much the Chancery practice that they want to 
learn as speedily as possible—all practice is now pretty well regu- 
lated by the Judicature Acts and rules; what they do need is a 
more perfect knowledge of the main doctrines which can be im- 
ported into a Common Law case, overruling and modifying the 
principle on which that case would otherwise be decided. Mr. 
Smith avoids historical retrospect of the origin and growth of 


* A Practical Exposition of the Principles of Equity, illustrated by the 
leading Decisions thereon, for Student Pi By H. Arthur 
Smith, M.A., LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 1882. 


Equity, save in very exceptional instances. Writing as he does 
for practising lawyers and students, he sees plainly enough that 
what such people want to know is what things are, not what 
they have been, or how they came to be what they are. The 
necessity of rapid acquisition and assimilation naturally precludes 
antiquarian research, which is essentially a labour of leisure; and 
long historical legal disquisitions are apt to leave the mind some- 
what uncertain between what is the present state of affairs and 
what it was before certain decisions were overruled or certain 
enactments passed. With this somewhat lengthy exordium we 
turn to the substance of Mr. Smith’s treatise. 

As Mr. Smith wisely says in his Introduction, “A treatise de- 
signed as an exposition of so complex and intricate a subject as 
equitable jurisprudence requires to be systematic in form, Yet to 
devise a system of classification which shall be at once logical, 
adequately comprehensive, and simple is a problem of no slight 
difficulty, and scarcely two writers have agreed in its solution.” 
Finding himself face to face with this difficulty at the very outset 
of his work, Mr. Smith briefly reviews the systems of classification 
adopted by the more illustrious of his predecessors—Story and 
Snell, for instance, who were wont to divide the same subject into 
heads treating respectively of the concurrent, the exclusive, and 
the auxiliary jurisdiction of the Courts of oe ee Miho supports 
by cogent argument and illustration the conclusion at which he 
has arrived ; namely, that this method is now obsolete, owing to 
the former boundary lines having been practically obliterated 
recent legislation and the fusion of the two systems of Common 
Law px Equity. But, as he justly points out, though the 
administration of the two systems is now combined, the principles 
administered remain distinct, and clearly referable to one or the other 
of the two systems. Selecting, then, a subdivision originated by 
Story, with reference to concurrent jurisdiction, he adopts it as 
appropriate to the whole subject-matter of the present treatise, 
dividing it into two branches—the one where the subject-matter 
constitutes the principal ground of the jurisdiction; the other 
where the peculiar remedies administered in Equity constitute 
the principal ground of jurisdiction, This strikes us as a pecu- 
liarly apt arrangement, inasmuch as there are certain things 
with which Equity alone can deal, and others which, though they 
lie within the region of Common Law, are yet susceptible of 
peculiar treatment at the hands of Equity. Under the first head 
fall trusts, relief against penalties and forfeitures, the separate 
estates of married women, and so on; under the latter, the action 
for an account, specific performance, administration of assets, &c. 
Another notable feature in Mr. Smith’sstyle of treatment is his adop- 
tion in a modified form of the principleof enunciating and pointing 
out his statements of doctrines by the helpof leading cases, He 
does not, of course, give them such prominence as do the authors 
whose books take the form of collections of leading cases sup- 
plemented by original notes and comments; but rather inserts 
them as illustrations, and as serving to concentrate the attention 
of the reader and affect his memory; and in this collocation they 
are unquestionably of considerable use and efficacy. 

Naturally under the first head, trusts occupy the most prominent 
position, as constituting one of the earliest and most important of 
the exclusive subjects of Equity. In contemplating the enormous 
variety of circumstances which have been held to constitute im- 

lied trusts, one sees the very eer yse ground which exists for the 
idea which we have before referred to as being prevalent amon 
Common Law lawyers, that where other means fail, Equity wi 
declare a trust and afford relief. Apart altogether from the 
regularly constituted trusts such as every one is familiar with in 
marriage settlements and wills, Equity does in fact recognize a trust 
in almost every case where the relationship between the parties 
or the inequality upon which they treat would render it unjust 
that one of them should retain for his own benefit some advantage 
which he has obtained at the expense of the other. The most 
salient instance given by Mr. Smith is where a trustee of a lease 
for an infant, having endeavoured to obtain arenewal of the lease 
for the benefit of the infant, and having failed, got the renewal for 
himself, and it was decided that he held it as trustee for the 
infant. Of course a similar P igri applies to purchases of 
trustee property by trustees. Mr. Smith deals ably with the less 
recondite questions as to express trusts, and he some par- 
ticularly valuable and concise remarks on the voluntary convey- 
ances and trusts by which insolvent debtors have so ‘Sos 
striven to place the remains of their property beyond the reach of 
creditors. After noticing briefly the duties and liabilities of 
trustees, which are far more serious than people who lightly under- 
take the office are usually aware of, Mr. Smith passes to the con- 
sideration of another very important branch of Equity jurisdiction 
—namely, the relief against fraud, mistake, accident, and penalties. 
With regard to the first of these subjects, he duly points out the 
very wide interpretation placed upon the term “ fraud” by Equity, 
which looks at the circumstances of the case rather than at t 
intention of the parties, and will not allow any contract or bargain 
to stand which it cannot reconcile with the idea of reasonably fair 
dealing. Hinging his remarks upon the well-known leading case 
of Chesterfield v. Janssen, he carefully examines a variety of cases 
in which bargains have been impugned on the ground of being in- 
equitable and unconscientious ; but he does not perhaps treat quite 
as fully as might be wished that class of such transactions which 
the rapacity of money-lenders has recently brought into 
minence—namely, the dealing with expectant heirs for 


reversions or expectations, and inducing them to part with such 
The recent 


, future interests in consideration of present advances, 
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case of Nevill v. Snelling, which carried this doctrine further than 
any previous decision, is not even noticed by Mr. Smith. Under 
the head of Mistake, Mr. Smith sets forth the points in which the 
Equity jurisdiction exceeds the Common Law, inasmuch as it 
will relieve against the consequences of mistake when such mis- 
take is not mutual but contined to one party, and also when, 
though important, it does not go to the very root and substance of 
the contract. f 

A mortgage is perhaps the most striking example of the dis- 
tinctive jurisdictions of Common Law and Kquity, At Common 
Law it is an absolute conveyance out and out of the mortgaged 
property, with all the incidents of such conveyance. The pro- 
perty vests at once in the mortgagee, subject to the-condition for 
redemption and reconveyance, which, as a matter of fact, is never 
intended to be and is never strictly fulfilled. But Equity, looking at 
the intention of the parties rather than the form of their contract, 
treats the whole thing as what it is designed to be—namely, an 
advance of money on the security of the mortgaged property ; 
and therefore gives the fullest — opportunity to the 
mortgagor of recovering the full dominion of his property by 
~o of the incumbrances thereon. The chapter in which 

. Smith expounds the equitable doctrine of mortgages, with the 
subsidiary incidents of tacking and consolidation, and the method 
in which the relation of mortgagor and mortgagee may be brought 
about by the simple expedient of deposit of title deeds, is one 
of the best in the book, and is quite a model of complete, lucid, 
and concise exposition. 

No less ably does Mr. Smith deal with the equitable view of the 
condition and liabilities of a married woman with respect to 
separate estate, another of the essentially equitable doctrines now 
imported into the Common Law. Prior to the Judicature Acts, 
a married woman was an unrecognized nonentity, so far as the 
law was concerned ; now, if she has ascertainable separate estate 
not subject to a restraint on anticipation, that estate is available to 
answer her general engagements so long as they are referable to 
it, and thus a large number of actions hitherto unknown are 
maintainable in the Common Law courts, In a masterly manner 
Mr. Smith traces the gradual growth of this doctrine, and the 
constitution and effect of an adequate restraint on anticipation ; 
giving, moreover, a full exposition of the wife’s correlative equity 
to a settlement of property which the husband might otherwise 
appropriate to his own use. Some other subjects of scarcely less 
importance bring to a close the first part of Mr. Smith’s work— 
that part which treats.of equitable jurisdiction as founded on the 
distinctive principles of Equity ; and the author passes to the con- 
sideration of that branch of Equity jurisdiction which rests on the 
distinctive procedure of Equity. Among the most prominent sub- 
divisions of this class of litigation we find the action for an account, 
and Mr. Smith in his introduction, at p. 468, gives an interesting 
description of the proceedings by which the Common Law courts 
were formerly wont to attempt a similar remedy, and the dismal 
failure of such attempt by reason of its cumbrousness and in- 
efficiency. This action of account, together with the cognate 
process of administration of assets, has become permanently and 
exclusively the province of Equity by reason of the superior 
facilities afforded by Equity for dealing with the protracted details 
of mercantile and other monetary transactions. 

The system of administration in Chancery, which is described 
at length by Mr. Smith, is of incalculable benefit to society, inas- 
much as it furnishes a method by which the estate of a deceased 
person may be distributed fairly among creditors and legatees 
according to ascertained equitable principles, and the executors 
or administrators at the same time relieved from personal liability. 
In the case of encumbered estates it is difficult to see what could 
be done in the absence of such a system,as no private person 
would probably be found willing to take upon himself the burden 
and responsibility of the task of distribution. The usual course is 
to throw the estate into Chancery, as it is commonly termed, with 
the result that the interests of all parties are duly considered. 

The relations between partners rendered the settlement of any 
question arising between members of a partnership a practical im- 

- possibility at Common Law, inasmuch as the Common Law re- 
— them all as one person, and therefore incapable of 

inging actions one against the other in matters touching the 
partnership. Equity, however, as Mr. Smith shows, treats the 
matter differently, and will decree a dissolution of the partnership 
and the taking of all necessary accounts on due cause shown by 
any member of the firm, 

Two important and able chapters, the one on specific perform- 
ance and the other on injunctions and kindred remedies, conclude 
Mr. Smith’s valuable work. We could wish to have space to deal 
more fully with these characteristic and useful departments of 
Equity procedure. Specitic performance is the peculiar faculty 
exercised in Equity of compelling a party to carry out his share of 

' @ contract, whether relating to land or personal chattels, where 
es in law would be an inadequate remedy for breach of the 
- contract, The remedy, as being an exceptional and stringent one, 
is girt about with numerous conditions and safeguards, and the 
party seeking it must show a strong case, and no remissness or 
default on his own part. Injunctions are the converse process, 
restraining a wan from doing what he ought not rather than com- 
pelling him to do what he ought, although by the employment of 
mandatory injunctions a result similar to that of specific perform- 
ance may cometimes be attained where the latter process is 
inapplicable. For details of the nature of these important items 
of Equity practice we must refer the reader to Mr. Smith’s book, 


| self-seeking curate. 


He will there find them most ably and fully treated. Injunctions 
may now be obtained at Common Law, but their proper and fit 
location is unquestionably Equity. ape 

In conclusion, we must again state our opinion that this is a 
really remarkable book, containing in a reasonable space more 
information, and that better arranged and conveyed, than almost 
any other law book of recent times which has come under our 
notice, 


MARION [FAY.* 


N Marion Fay My. Trollope has reverted to his characteristic 
manner, to the topics with which he is familiar, and the line 
of treatment into which his pen naturally falls. In Marion 
Fay we have plenty of lords and ladies, and the democratic 
element fighting against the aristocratic in fierce defiance. We 
have a young Earl ashamed of bis title, and falling head- 
long in love with a pretty Quakeress in the prim garb of her 
sect; his sister, Lady Frances, engaging herself to a Post Office 
clerk ; and both of them, as far as mortals can obtain success, 
carrying their point. And yet all the while that preference in- 
herent in humaa nature for fine manners and fine living is never 
too grossly outraged. Politically, Mr. Trollope favours the demo- 
cratic side ; but he evidently appreciates the charm of finished man- 
ners and of the antecedents and surroundings that form them. 

In fact, all opinion that is in fashion is assumed in these days to 
be the novelist’s property, to be treated in the popular mode. He 
takes it as he finds it, feeling no more responsibility in the matter 
than if religion were an affair of costume. If Agnosticism isin the 
air, it behoves him to make hisindependent thinkers talk Agnosticism. 
It would never do to have a hero go to church. If the story is in 
female hands, the heroine must be of the same mind and habits ; 
but here at least there is shown a lingering preference, a leaning to 
old prejudice. At any rate, where she has to die young, it falls in 
with prescription that a heroine should expect to meet her lover in 
heaven. It is as a woman, however, that Marion indulges this hope. 
Zachary Fay, her respectable Quaker father, as being a man, con- 
tines his thoughts to this world. He adopts the “ thee” and “ thou” 
of his sect, but does not concern himself much further in religious 
speculation, spending the time of the Thursday meeting—where 
he, with his daughter, is a punctual attendant—in calculations 
connected with the stock market. 

With this growth of speculative liberalism, the reader is 
considerably startled by a more practical advance in the same 
direction. The clergy have never owed very much to Mr. 
Trollope, except the amusement of seeing themselves drawn 
by a skilful and not unkindly satirist. He has gained dis- 
tinction hitherto as the portrayer of two worldly types of the 
English clergyman—the wealthy and highly connected, whether 
rector, archdeacon, or bishop; and the needy, hungrily-expectant, 
But he has been content till lately to paint 
them with the infirmities of other men of the world, and acting as 
laymen of this character would act. Here, however, we have to 
stop; to turn back over the leaf; to rub our eyes, as it were, in order 
to make sure that it is really so, when we finda clergyman, hitherto. 
of decent conduct, chaplain to a nobleman and spending his life in 
the society of gentlemen, planning the murder of his patron's heir 
just to oblige the Marchioness mother of the second family, and to 
indulge a trivial spite. Not that the lady has made any such sug- 
gestion, but, because she allows herself in conversations with him 
to say what a good thing it would be if it should please Providence 
to take this unworthy despiser of his birthright out of the way 
(having, indeed, almost made it a matter of prayer), this Greenwood 
considers the suggestion to have been made to him for a deliberate 
purpose. To this his conscience makes no objection; and though 
he does not commit the deed which he plans with much relish and 
appreciation of his own ingenuity, he uses the affair as a handle 
against the Marchioness, by which he is to compel her to get 
the best family living for him, and even touches upon the tempta- 
tion to the Marquis himself as an awkward secret which he was to 
be paid to keep. This is casting a lurid light, indeed, upon the 
Church and her ministers; we take it as showing what a jaded 
fancy can have recourse to for a new sensation. 

Ail this sounds, if we can forget its ludicrous side, very serious 
indeed ; and the story has besides its tragic ending. The young 
lord is a faithful lover, and is resolved to marry the Quakeress, 
as she is resolved, on the ground of her health, not to marry 
him. There isa great deal of talk on both sides on the sni 
snap method “of course I shall,” “certainly I shall not,” “ that 
is nonsense,” &c., as there are many chapters expended on the 

uestion whether the Post Office clerk whom we know as 

eorge Roden should or should not call himself by the Italian 
title which it turns out was his father’s before him. ‘These young 
democrats, however, do not get much beyond the fact of their 
opinions, and the inconvenience they cause to their friends; they do 
not even begin to regenerate the world. In fact, neither of them 
is the author's real hero; there is another much more congenial to 
his humour. Crocker, also a Post Office clerk, is vulgar almost 
beyond an author's license, but he has life. The various degrees in 
that office, from high to low, the dialogues between heads and subor- 
dinates, are all given with spirit, and are accepted by the reader 
as dealing with matter on which the writer is an authority. 


* Marion Fay. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 
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Crocker’s irrepressible impertinence, his love-making, his taste 
for high life, his scrapes, cannot please a refined taste; nor 
surely can these last be condoned, as we find them to be in the 
closing pages, by all concerned, from Sir Boreas at the head of the 
department downwards—by all at least but the lady to whom he had 
been engaged, and who throws him over for a former lover. This 
Sir Boreas, in spite of his terrible name, has a soft heart ; he had 
it not in him to dismiss a man from the office. The last we see of 
Crocker, who has actually torn up official papers—a bundle of 
letters of complaint against himself—is where he appears as a 
criminal before the great man to receive sentence :— 


“Tf you'll try me again, I'll turn over a new leaf, Sir Boreas.” 

“J don’t believe it fora moment. They tell me you're just going to be 
married. 

Crocker was silent. Could he be expected to cut the ground from 
under his own feet at such a moment ? 

“For the young lady’s sake I don’t like turning you adrift on the world 
at such a time. I only wish she bad a more secure basis for her hap- 

iness.” 

“ She'll be all right,” said Crocker. He will probably be thought to have 
been justified in carrying on the delusion at such a crisis of his life. 

“But you must take my assurance of this,” said olus, looking more 
like the god of storms, “ that no wife or baby, no joy or trouble, shall save 
you again if you again deserve dismissal.” 

Crocker, with his most affable smile, thanked Sir Boreas and withdrew. 
It was said afterwards that Sir Boreas had seen and read that smile on Roden’s 
face, had put two and two together in regard to him, and had become sure 
that there was to be no marriage. But, had he lost that excuse, where was 
he to find another ? 


Crocker’s vulgarity, however boldly rendered, has to yield in 
strength of colour to that of the lady here in question. It is the 
pleasure of our author to lay the scene of his hero's idyllic love- 
making in Paradise Row, Holloway. The people who have to live 
in narrow suburban streets, if any such are his readers, will hard!y 
thank him for his picture of the habits of thought and manners 
which he assumes to be proper for those regions. Friendship first 
leads the young lord thither, for his friend the Post Oifice clerk, with 
bis mother, lives at No. 11. Here, one eventful Sunday morning, 
his eyes first rest on Marion Fay, in full Quaker costume, as she 
sits alone waiting for Mrs. Roden, whom it is her custom to 
accompany tochurch. They at once plunge into the recognition 
of a variance in religious opinion, In answer to his question 
she has replied 


* IT do usually go to your church on a Sunday.” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ 1 have no right to claim it as my church. I fear you 
must regard me also as a heathen, as you do George Roden.” 

“fam sorry for that,sir. It cannot be good that any man should be a 
heathen when so much Christian teaching is abroad. But men, | think, 
allow themselves a freedom of thought from which women in their timidity 
are apt to shrink. If so, it is surely good that we should be cowards.” 


Opposite to No. 11, where this scene is enacting, is No. 10, the resi- 
dence of Clara Demijohn, and her aunt, Nothing that passes in the 
street is unnoticed by these ladies, or misses appropriate comment. 
It is these comments which let us into the turn of Clara’s thoughts 
and the modes of expression congenial to them. What time is 
not spent by her at the window is passed in the street, or in de- 
tailing to Mrs. Dutter, of No. 17, her observations and quick- 
witted interpretations of each casual incident; what time, that is, 
she can spare from her own flirtations; for, as the once 
discarded ‘Tribbledale confides to Croker in the confidence en- 
gendered by hot whisky-and-water, “ She's as fickle as she is fair— 
tickler perhaps, if anything.” Paradise Row, thus peopled, offers 
a field perhaps too tempting to Mr. Trollope’s turn for low 
comedy; and, on the whole, we like the author's comedy of 
high life better than ef low. The courtship of Lady Amaldina 
and Lord Liwddythlw, another subordinate pair of lovers, 
is amusing. This unpronounceable heir to a dukedom is so 
thoroughly conscientious in the performance ef his duties, that 
between what he owes to his constituents and to his family, he 
cannot find a clear day on which to be married. The young 
lady’s coolness under the situation, and well-grounded confidence 
inher man, are quite comfortable elements. She finds herself 
obliged to take the matter into her own hands :— 


“ When, then, do you think it will be ? ” she asked. 

He put his hand up and rubbed his head under his hat as though the 
subject was very distressing to him. 

“I would not for worlds, you know, think that I was in your way,” she 
said, with just a tone of reproach in her voice. 

He was, in truth, sincerely attached to her; much more so than it was 
in the compass of her nature to be tohims If he could have had her for 
his wife without the trouble of bridal preparations or of subsequent honey- 
mooning, he would most willingly have begun from that moment. It was 
iacumbent on him to be married, and he had quite made up his mind that 
this was the sort of wife that he required. But now he was sadly put 
about by that tone of reproach. 

“T wish to goodness,” he said, “that I had been born a younger brother, 
or just anybody else than I am.” 

** Why on earth should you wish that ?” 

“ Because I am so bothered. Of course you do not understand it.” 

“1 do understand it,” said Amaldina; “but there must be, you know, 
some end of all that. I suppose the Parliament aud the lunatic asylums 
will go on just the same always.” 

*“No doubt, no doubt.” 

“Tf so, there is no reason why any day should ever be fixed. People are 
beginning to think it must be off because it has been talked of so lung.” 

* IT hope it will never be off.” 


“| hear that the Prince said the other day that he had expected ——. |, 


But it does not signify what he expected ——. 
“Shall we say June next ? ” said the ecstatic lover. 
Lady Amaldina thought that June would do very well. 
“ But there will be the Town Education Improvement Bill,” said his 
lordship, again scratching his head. 


“IT thought that all the towns had been educated long ago.” 

He looked at her with a feeling of double sorrow—sorrow that she should 
have known s0 little, sorrow that she should be treated so badly. 

“ T think we will put it off altogether,” she said, angrily. 

“ No, no, no!” he exclaimed. “ Would August do? I certainly have 
promised to be at Inverness to open the New Docks.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” she said. “ What can the Docks want with you to 
open them?” 

“ My father, you know, has a very great interest in the City. . . [ 
think I'll get David to do it.” 

“ Of course he could do it,” said Lady Amaldina. “ He got himself 
married ten years ago.” 

“Till ask him, but he will be very angry. He always says that he 
oughtn’t to be made to do an elder brother's work.” 

“ Then [ may tell mamma.” 

His lordship again rubbed his head, but did it this time in a manner 
that was conceived to signify assent. 
After this the reader feels she is justified in the line she takes. As 
the day approaches the bridegroom is observed to become more 
sombre and silent than ever. He never left the House of 
Commons so long as it was open to him asa refuge. The lady’s 
mother begins to be uneasy; not so the bride elect. She knows 
there is not a man in London more anxious to be married than 
her lover. ‘ If he could only go and sleep,” she says, “ and wake 
up @ married man of three months’ standing, he would be quite 
happy. If it could be administered under chloroform, it would be 
much better.” Her mother, upon this, asks, Why not have it done 
quietly ? To this the young lady answers that, if she had been 
going to marry a young, handsome man, so as to have a spice of 
romance out of it all, she would have cared nothing about brides- 
maids and presents; but 

“Liwddythlw is not young, and is not handsome.” 

“But he is as good as gold.” 

“Quite so; he’s as good as gold. He will always be somebody in 
|) yesne'y eyes, because he’s great, grand, and trustworthy all round. But 

want to be somebody in people's eyes, too, mamma, I’m all very well to 
look at, but nothing particular. I’m papa’s daughter, which is something, 
but not enough. I mean to begin, and be magnificent. He understands it 
all, and I don’t think he’ll oppose me when the exhibition day is over. 
I’ve thought all about it, ay think that I know what I’m doing.” 
From all this the reader Will gather that in his views of life Mr. 
Trollope is not led away by the fashions of thought which he con- 
siders suitable for a hero of the hour. It is slyly insinuated even 
of his young lord, so ready to sacrifice all the privileges of birth, 
that he is especially severe on those aristocratic pursuits he has no 
mind to; that itis because he rides well that he considers hunting 
a popular sport ; that his antipathy to the Game-laws is quick- 
ened by the fact that ‘he can’t hit a haystack”; and that, as his 
boy cousin Lord Hautboy puts it, “ there’s a great deal in the 
couldn't.” What he would have turned into if he had not fallen 
in love with a very conventional sort of heroine, with a desperation 
alike beyond the reader's sympathy and comprehension, the 
author himself could not foretell; but to the reader it seems that 
a little experience might have reduced him to the commonplace 
young man—that tramsformation which it is so often the function 
of experience to effect. 
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10 BOYS prepared for Public Schools, by Rev. J. BULLOCK, 
M.A., Reetor of Tubney, Abingdon ;_ Public Schoolman, Oxford First Chien. 
Neighbourhood dry, high, and bracing. MOLI DAY PUPILS. Cricket, football, tennis. 
Keterences, Right ‘Hon. Lord ELisayxk and aa Parents of Pupils. ‘Terms, 66 Guineas a 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. BISHOP McDOUGALL, the Ven. the Archdeacon 
of the Isle of Wight. 
Heetl-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
The Coll tand beautiful old Park of twent: , wi 
Courts, and all the sdvantages of. — 
Classical ent Modern Departments. 
The TER TERM will commence September 2! next, 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY, 


GTRATFORD-ON- AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
founded by the Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D.—The Warden is assisted by seven Soditinnt 
Masters, two being s siaily, for "7 Languages. Classical and Modern Sides. Special 
preparation for ities Navy,all Competitive Examinations, and for Mer- 
cantile Life. JUN t DEPART MENT T for YOUNG BOYS, and special advantages for 
those who are Ach sbiy gymnasium, fives courts, playing fields, &c. &c. References 
the Wan to the Parents of al pple Pupils. Inclusive Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas.—Apply to 

WARDEN. 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. — Thorough 
French and German. BOYS moter for Army Examinetp™s. Commercial life, or 
English Public Schools. Highest Mathematics. Careful Eng glist h preparation. , German 
always spoken. Six Resident French and German Masters 
English diet. Head-Master—Rev. F. ARMITAGE, First- “Classical Tripos, 
Languages Master at Clifton College. References to "Head-Masters of chief Public Schools, or 
Parents of Pupils. 


AVOS.—SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes a limited number 

of PUPILS to prepare tur entrance at the Universities or other Examinations. ‘Terms, includ- 
ing Board) for the Winter season (six months), £150.—Address, Davos Dortti , Switzerland. 


OYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, COLCHE STER. —The 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
London._HENRY ST. FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C. Oxford, Double ‘Honosrs), 

and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (C.C.C. Oxford, Double Feces, lute Assistant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for. the Public Schools. Terms, £126.-For Prospectus and 
references, apply to H. Sr. Chain FEILDEN, Esq. Halliford, Middlesex. 


puri LS, from Fifteen years of age, caref ully prepared ared. for 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. Terms moderate.—Particulars of recent successes on 
application to Rev. W. H. ROWLANDSON, Great Braxted Rectory, Ww itham, Essex. 


EV. J. S. ST. JOHN, B.A., receives FOUR PUPILS, aged aged 


om Seven to Fourteen, to prepare for the Public Schools, &c. Highest yebrences. 
terms. —Address, Crowcombe Rectory, Taunton. 


LADY, thoroughly domesticated, and accustomed to 
Children, desires an ENGAGEMENT in an Institution, Family, or large School. Excel- 
lent references.— Address, J ANET, 38 Albion Grove, Barnsbury. 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 

ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—The Committee of this Institute 
are prepared to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER to the Applied Art Department of the Fins- 
bury ‘Technical College. He will be required to give advanced instruction in Drawing in 
colour and design, to superintend classes in Modelling and Wood Carving, and to deliver or to 
arrange for the ‘delivery of Lectures on Style, Ornament, and Decoration, with special refer- 
ence to Furniture and Cabinet Making. ‘The instruction will be mostly, but not exclusively, 
in the even.ng. Master will be tree to pursue such private work as reap d not interfere 
with the discharge of his duties to the Institute. Candidates are required to have had s+me 
experience in teaching. A liberal salary offered, with a share of the students’ fees.—Applica- 
tions, stating qualifications, accompanied by copies of testimonials and original works, to be 
forwarded, not later than July 20, to the Director and Secretary of the Institute, Gresham 


College, EC. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


LECTION of EXAMINERS in ARTS by the SOCIETY 

of APOTHECARIES of LONDON.—GENTLEMEN, who are Graduates in Arts of a 
British University, and are desirous of becoming CANDIDATES for the above oftice, are 
requested to send in their qualifications on or before the 22nd July instant.—Particulars as to 
the _— of the Examiners, their remuneration, &c. &c., can be obtained from the under- 


sig: 
-_ JAMES RICHARD UPTON, Clerk to the Society. 
___ Apothecaries’ Hall, E.C. 
IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or BOOKSELLER’S 
ASSISTANT.—A YOUNG MAN, having ay several years’ experience with West- 
end Booksellers, used to Cataloguing, and with knowledze of English Literature and Biblio- 


graphy, Latin and French, wilt ‘shortly require EMPL( )YMENT as LIBRARIAN or 
SECKE ETARY. kuil Teterences. — Address, M. E. U.,7 Hamilton Road, Highbury "Park, 


7RITINGS COPIED at Twopence per 100 W ords. — 


ROBERT KERK, Law Stationer, 3 Chichester Rents, by 84 Chancery Lane, London, 


[oO BEI BE LET, T, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, | at a a 

very Moderate Rent, No. 35 CATHCART ROAD, ‘South K 

and Breakfast Rooms, five Bedrooms, and good rite 
as above 


To LET, from July 1, | an excellent STUDIO, in SOUTH 

KENSINGTON, with Bedroom, W.C., Cellarage, &c. Rent, £75.— —Apply on te 
Premises, 1 Stratford "Avenue, Marloes Road, 8. W., or to THOMAS WEBSTER, Esq., 
Lincoln’ sInn F ields, W.c, 


ESSRs. R ICE, 108 Piccadilly —To HORSE-DEALERS, 

VETERINARY SURGEONS, oy others. —Messrs. W. & S. FREEMAN, by direction 
of the Executors, wili SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, on the Premises, on Tuesday, July 18, 
1882, at 20 ’clock, the LEASE, 105 years frie of the important and excellent RESI- 
DENCE end extensive STABLES, Coach-houses, Yard, and premises situate No. 108 Picca- 
dilly, tor many years in the occupation of Messrs. Rick, together with the well-selected stock 
of about 40 hunters, pore and harness horses.—For particulars apply to Messrs. PEARPOINT 
& Co., Solicitors, 50 ster Square, W.C., aud to the Auctioneers, Messrs. W. & S. FREEMAN, 
proprietors of Aldridz ’s, St. Martin's Lane. 


H E HEALTH of CANNES. 


At a meeting of the Committee vf the Non-Roman Cemetery at Cannes, held on 
April 24, the following facts were elicited, which are sufficiently remarkable as contrasted 
with the reports of mortality in this place which have been so prevalent in England. During 
the Season now practically ended, there will have been six funerals in the three Anglican 
churches— viz. three at Christchurch, one at Holy Trinity, and two at St. Paul's. To the best 
of our belief. only three other English have died here. Of the deaths, four have been from 
typhoid fever, of which four, one undoubtedly, and another not improbably, were the result 
of fever contracted elsewhere. From other complaints, and especially those of a pulmonary 
nature, we have been remarkably tree. Lastly, in the above Cemetery there have been but 
six interments in freehold graves (concessions perpetuelles), instead of, as usual, seventeen or 
more, The above tacts are attested by the signatures of William Brooks, Chaplain of Holy 
Trinity ; W. M. Wollaston, Chaplain of St. Paul’s; and H. Perey Smith, Chaplain or 
Christchurch.—Daily Telegraph, May 11, 1882. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen, Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


ASTBOURNE.—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 
own grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close 
to the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s. 6d. per 
day. No charge for actendance. Table d’hote at separate tables trom 6 P.M. to 8 under 
the personal superintendence of the nev the new Propri etors, Cu EAVE & GASUOIGNE. 


LFRACOM BE.—The I ILFR ACOMBE HOTEL, facing the 

Atlantic. Grounds, 5 acres. ‘Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table White at ‘se arate 

tables trom6to8 P.M. Large Swimming Bath. Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water 
privat ate Baths, Douche, Show er, 8 &c.—Address, the MANAGE R. 


YOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay. —TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. c ‘om/fort with moderate charges. _ Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and promenade pier. Best it bathing in 
the Island. Good anchorage tor yachts.—Apply to Miss FLEMING, Manageress, late of the 
Langham Hotel. 


ITALIAN WINES. 


CHIANTI BROLIO, Red (trom the estate of Baron a 2ls. per dozen. 
CAPRI, BIANCO. S18, per dozen. 
CAPRI, eee 218, per dozen. 
Messrs. Il. B. FEARON & SON have imported the Wines of Italy since 1862, and their 
long experience enabics them thoroughly to recommend the above pure Wines. 
Il. B. FEARON & SON, 39 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., aud 45 New Bond Street, London; 
and at Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


